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THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


The Divine Providence in all that it does for man’s re- 
generation and salvation, operates by means of human instru- 
mentalities, and such as are most admirably suited to the 
states and circumstances of those who come under their in- 
fluence. And amore interesting and profitable study could 
scarcely be found than that of the history of the world, and 
especially of the various religious systems which have existed 
on our globe, in the light of this truth, and ofthe Divine pur- 
pose in all history, civil and eclesiastical, to lead men out of 
their natural and hereditary evil and false conceptions of the 
truth, into so much of genuine goodness and true doctrine as 
they can be led into, preparatory to their final reception, 
either here or hereafter, of the truth itself in its purity, as it 
is now given to the world in the teachings and disclosures of 
the New Church. Above all does the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, both in the past and in the present, afford abun- 
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dant matter of thought and interest, when regarded from this 
point of view, and we look forward to the time when we shall 
possess a complete and thoroughly just and impartial history 
of the Christian Church from the standpoint of the doctrine 
of the Divine Providence, as taught in our Church writings. 
In what a wholly new and higher and truer light will the 
Primitive Church, Monasticism, the Great Division, the Cru- 
sades, the Reformation, in its numerous and different phases, 
the Heresies, and all the other phenomena and events of 
Christian times, appear, when viewed in this manner, and 
when seen to be all foreseen, and provided for, and permitted 
by the Divine Wisdom, in perfect adaptation to men’s evils, 
and over-ruled continually to the highest good and spiritual 
discipline and instruction of all concerned, and particularly to 
the educating and training of a “peculiar people,” or Church 
of the Lord, through all, to be finally saved and brought in- 
to the New Jerusalem above in the heavens, which is the 
“mother of us all.” Truly, it is a theme worthy the pen of 
some New-Church Eusebius or Milman, with ten-fold oppor- 
tunities of knowledge and understanding, and insight into the 
subject! 

And taking the Christian world as we find it to-day, 
there is no lack of food for thought and study in tracing the 
footsteps of the Divine Providence in the rise and progress ot 
the different churches and denominations and schools of re- 
ligious thought, existing in our midst at this very hour. Ro- 
manism, Ultramontane and Liberal, or New Catholic, Luther- 
anism, Episcopalianism, in all its forms, Presbyterianism, 
Methodism, Congregationalism, Unitarianism, and all the 
rest,—what a field for investigation is here presented, and 
what an opportunity for studying the manifestations of the 
Divine Mercy toward the men of the Christian Church, even 
in this its time of utter ruin and consummation, in providing 
that all, whatever their genius or disposition, may have the 
means and opportunity of knowing the truth in some degree, 
according as they are prepared to receive and obey it, and 
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this in precisely such form as is best suited to their needs 
and characters, and best adapted to lead them, provided they 
will suffer,themselves to be so led, out of the darkness and 
death of the old and perverted, into the light and life of the 
new Dispensation! For, let us ever bear in mind that all 
these various churches and denominations which surround us 
to-day are still of the old and not of the new, and, although 
each of them possesses something of truth and good within it, 
since the Lord never leaves Himself entirely “ without a wit- 
ness” in any form of religion or worship, yet all of them are 
in their essential character derived from the Church of the 
past, and so belong to the old order and not to the new. 
The hands may be those of Esau, but the voice is still Jacob’s, 
and that beyond a doubt. 

A recent writer on Methodism, in one of our Church 
periodicals, quotes an eminent authority for the saying that 
“It (Methodism) is a sort of external New Church, adapted 
to external minds.” Now, with all due deference to the 
opinion of one so competent to forma judgment in the case 
—always supposing the remark to mean all that the writer 
takes it to mean—we are not prepared to go the length of 
such a statement respecting any of the Christian denomina— 
tions. We have express New-Church teaching to the effect 
that a// the good in every Church of Christendom—or, to be 
more exact, “all in the Christian world who are in religion 
from good and in truths from doctrine ’’—are “ in the Lord’s 
new heaven and New Church, being those who compose the 
ultimate heaven and the external church.” But this, it is 
plain, is a different thing from saying that particular bodies 
or denominations of Christians, as such, are of the New 
Church, however enlightened certain of their views and 
teachings may appear to be. For this is in some measure 
the case with all, the Church of Rome as well as others. But 
the Divine exhortation and warning to the good in these, no 
less than in that, is: ‘Come out of her, my people, that ye 
be not partakers of her sins, and receive not of her plagues.” 


PRCA se TPS. 5 ease ie aR 
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All in the Protestant Churches, no less than among the Ro- 
man Catholics, who are of those represented and signified 
by the seven churches in Rev. ii, iii, are ‘‘called to the New 
Church, which is the New Jerusalem.” Let us not, there- 
fore, misconceive the case, or suppose that, because the Lord 
by his providence is continually operating both in the doc- 
trines and teachings of the churches, and in the history of 
nations and peoples, for the good of his own, giving them all 
the light and knowledge and civil and religious liberty that 
they are in a position to use aright; dividing existing 
churches, and raising up new schools of thought, and found- 
ing, through the ambition or the zeal of sectaries and enthusi- 
asts and reformers, new sects and parties and denominations; 
transplanting whole nations and races of men from one conti- 
nent to another, and deporting tribes and peoples from their 
own lands and making them to become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to others; and in a thousand ways opening 
up new opportunities of light and knowledge, in the midst of 
the Egyptian darkness which everywhere prevails ;—let us not 
suppose, from a mere superficial view of these things, that 
this is necessarily the establishment of the New Church with- 
in the Old, but rather the means, under Divine Providence, 
whereby all may be saved who can be saved, and whereby, 
as we have said, those who are in states of good and of the 
love of the truth can finally be led out of the old with its 
falsity and evil into the truth and goodness and blessedness 
of the new, either in this life or in that which is to come. 
And of all the religious movements of recent times, for 
the promotion of these divine ends, perhaps none surpasses 
in interest and importance that of which the name stands at 
the head of this article, and to which particular attention is 
being just now drawn in consequence of recent publications,* 
as well as by the death of Dr. Pusey, who, as is well known, 


* Remi uscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement. By the Rev. Thomas Mozley. 
London: Longmans & Co, 

Life of Bishop Wilberforce. By Canon Ashweil and R.G. Wilberforce. London: John 
Murray. 
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was a magna pars in the movement, and from whom it de- 
rives one of its titles. We propose, therefore, in this article, 
to give a brief sketch of the history of the movement as con- 
tained in these works and others, and especially in Dr. New- 
man’s celebrated Ajfologia,* and to point out what appear to 
us to be the peculiar and providential features of the system, 
and those which, in the light of New-Church teaching, consti- 
tute its raison d etre, and that which is calculated to prepare 
good and honest minds, who embrace it, for the final recep- 
tion of the truths of the New Jerusalem. 

The history of the Church of England and its relations 
to the doctrines and principles of the Reformation on the one 
hand, and to those of the Roman Catholic Church on the 
other, is toa New-Church man most interesting and instructive. 
That this division of the Christian Church occupied from the 
first a kind of middle position between the unreformed Roman 
system and the other reformed, or Protestant, Churches, and 
was thus in fact a via media, or middle path, in itself, as Dr. 
Newman called the Tractarian movement in its beginning, is 
very manifest. Not only did it retain many of the forms and 
observances of the Roman Church in its external organization 
and worship, as its several distinct orders of the clergy, the 
three primitive ones of Bishops, Priests and Deacons being 
still regarded as fundamental ; the use of a liturgical form of 
worship ; the three creeds of the Western Church ; the obser- 
vance of saints’ days and holy days; and others,—but also in 
its doctrines and authoritative teachings it approaches nearer 
to the church of Rome than to the Reformers, especially 
Calvin, Zwingle, and their coadjutors. Its articles, while 
being essentially Calvinistic in teaching, are yet Calvinism in 
its mildest form ; and the difference between the simple ex- 
position of the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Commandments 
and Lord’s Prayer, which forms the substratum of its cate- 
chism, and the hideous and detailed statements of election 


*Apologia pro Vita Sua. By J. H. Newman, D. D. 
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and reprobation, justification by faith, and total depravity, 
which appal us in the Westminster and other self-styled 
evangelical catechisms and manuals, is striking enough. The 
whole aim and purpose of the men who finally adopted its 
Prayer-Book and Articles, was to get back to primitive teach- 
ing and usage, and, while they succeeded but very imperfectly, 
yet on the whole, there can be no doubt, they came nearer to 
it than any other body of Christians in the world at that time. 
Nevertheless, the Church of England was a Protestant Church. 
Not only were its articles and formularies filled with protests 
against Popish usurpations and Romish errors and abuses, 
but the distinctive doctrines of the Reformation are plainly, if 
feebly, taught in the Prayer-Book throughout, and accord- 
ingly the dogmas of Natural Inability, Original Sin, Justifi- 
cation by Faith only, Predestination and Election are set forth 
in unmistakable language in the famous thirty-nine articles of 
that communion. 

And in the fact just stated, or rather in the fact that the 
veceived interpretation of the Creeds and Articles of the 
Church had become, and were daily becoming more and more 
Protestant or Calvinistic, in the popular mind of England, at 
the beginning of the present century, in opposition, as they 


alleged, to the intention of their original framérs, lay the rea- 


son for the effort on the part of Dr. Newman and his friends 
to shake off the incubus of Puritanism and Calvinism which 
was lying upon the church, and to return to the teaching and 
practice of earlier times, and to what, as they conceived, was 
the same, the teaching and practice of primitive Christianity. 


“Tt is proposed,” wrote Newman in one cf his works, explanatory of the 
doctrines of the via media, or Tractarian Movement, “to offer helps toward the 
formation of a recognized Anglican theology * * * * The present state 
of our divinity is as follows: The most vigorous, the clearest, the most fertile 
minds, have through God’s mércy been employed in the service of our Church: 
minds, too, as reverential and holy, and as fully imbued with Ancient Truth, 
and as well versed in the wrilings of the Fathers, as they were intellectually 
gifted. This is God’s great mercy, indeed, for which we must ever be thankful 
Primitive doctrine has been e xplored for us in every direction, and the original 
principles of the Gospel and the Church patiently brought to light. But one thing 
is still wanting: political and other influences have acted upon them variously 
in their day, and have since obstructed a careful consolidation of their jucg- 
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ments. We havea vast inheritance, but no inventory of our treasures. All 
is given us in profusion; it remains for us to catalogue, sort, distribute, select, 
harmonize, complete.’’* 

“Tt still remains to be tried (he remarks again), whether what is called 
Anglo-Catholicism, the religion of Andrewes, Laud, Hammond, Butler, and 
Wilson, is capable of being professed, acted on, and maintained on a large 
sphere of action, or whether it be a mere modification or transition-state of 
either Romanism or popular Protestantism.”+ 


One of a group of young and vigorous-minded Oxon- 
ians, among whom, besides his own, we find the names of 
Keble, Hurrell Froude and Palmer, to be speedily reinforced 
by Pusey, Professor and Canon of Christ Church, “a host in 
himself” as he is called in the Apologia, who, wearied with the 
controversies and dqubts of the day, and wholly dissatisfied 
with the attitude of the Church of England and the Protest- 
ant Churches generally toward them, had sought to find in 
the writings of the old English divines and the Fathers a rem- 
edy for the growing evils in the Church, John Henry Newman, 
at that time ‘Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, is to be regarded 
nevertheless as virtually the leader of the movement, to which 
the name of Tractarian has been applied. This title arose 
from the circumstance that the principal method of propaga- 
tion of the new doctrines was the publication and distribution 


of tracts setting forth the beliefs and principles of the new 
school. Mr. Mozley in his “Reminiscences” gives a quite 
amusing account of the way in which the “Tracts for the 
Times,” as they were called, were distributed. He says: 


“They had to be circulated by post, by hand, or anyhow; and many a 
young clergyman spent days in riding about with a pocketful, surprising his 
neighbors at breakfast, lunch, dinner and tea.” 

The spread of the new views was rapid and astonishing, 
and the alarm which they awakened, on the ground that their 
tendency was unequivocally toward Rome, an alarm which 
was justified in no slight measure and increased by the subse- 
quent secession of Newman himself and many others to the 
Roman Communion, of which we have some affecting notices 
in the life of Bishop Wilberforce, several of whose relatives, 


*Cited in Apologia, p. 112. 
fibid., pp. 113, 4. 
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including his daughter and her husband, were among the 
number of those who went over, was very great. Much 
opposition was the result, which, on the publication of Tract 
go, in which Newman undertook by an elaborate analysis of 
them, to show that the articles of the Church of England 
teach nothing inconsistent with the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, attained its height, and the publication was suspended. 
But the movement, as our readers do not need to be informed, 
did not cease, but, on the contrary, under the name of Ritual- 
ism, still continues and is daily growing in influence and the 
number of its adherents, to the present hour. Indeed, its 
immediate success was so great, that Dr. Newman could 
speak of its progress, even during the time of his connection 
with it, in the language which here follows: 


“From beginnings so small, from elements of thought so fortuitous, with 
prospects so unpromising, the Anglo-Catholic party suddenly became a power in 
the National Church, and an object of alarm to her rulers and friends. Its 
originators would have found it difficult to say what they aimed at of a practi- 
cal kind: rather, they put forth views and principles, for their own sake, be- 

cause they were true, as if they were obliged to say them; and, as they might 
be themselves surpr ised at their earnestness in uttering them, they had as great 
cause to be surprised at the success which attended their propagation, And, in 
fact, they could only say that these doctrines were in the air; that to assert was 
to prove, and that to explain was to persuade ; ; and that the Movement in which 
they were taking part was the birth of a crisis rather thanof a place. In avery 
few years a school of opinion was formed, fixed inits principles, indefinite and 
progressive in their range; and it extended itself into every part of the country. 

If we inquire what the world thought of it, we have still more to raise our won- 
der; for, not to mention the excitement it caused in England, the Movement and 
its party names were known to the police of Italy and to the backwoodmen of 
America. And it proceeded, getting stronger and stronger every year, until it 
came into collision with the Nation, and that Church of the Nation, which it 
began by professing especially to serve.”* 


Like all other movements, however, which are based 
upon fundamental error although they may embody much 
valuable truth along with the error, its tendency was to be- 
come more and more external and formal, and to lapse finally 
into a purelyce remonial and ritual worship; and when this 
result shall have supervened, we may be pretty certain that its 
usefulness is about at an end, although it may continue to 
exist and even extend itself for centuries before this point is 


*Apologia, pp. 120, I. 
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fully reached. This appears to us to be the form which the 
Tractarian movement is now more and more assuming, in the 
ritualist struggles and phenomena of our time.’ Nevertheless, 
we are far from thinking that it has already reached the stage 
in which it has outlived its usefulness, but, on the contrary, 
recognize in it still not only a vigorous life and activity, but 
also an important use for a large class of minds, though of a 
differentcaliber, and more external and superficial character, it 
may be, but often none the less sincere and earnest, than were 
those of its first promoters and adherents. This changed 
character both of the movement itself and of the minds 
brought under its influence, at the present time, is well set 
forth by a recent ritualist writer of note in England, whose 
words deserve to be quoted here: 


“After a career of upward of forty years, if we may date its origin in 1827 
[this was written in 1873], from the publicationof the Christian Year; and 
having passed through more than a single phase of individual and corporate 
existence, the Catholic section of the Church of England now finds itself a 
force in the nation, and as such is recognized., The movement which began as a 
school in a university has become a party in the empire. Oxford, and the class 
it represented, supplied the first disciples to the renewed faith from amongst 
college fellows, country clergy, and private gentlemen, Commerce, manu- 
- factures, business and trade, both at home and in the colonies, supply its latest 
adherents. In truth, the movement has mightily increased in power * * * 
The church has ever kept her hold, with more or less tenacity, upon the ex- 
tremes of modern English society, the poor and the rich; and at both ends has 
her grasp been extended and made sure. But specially the great middle class, 
from which the church has suffered severest loss, in a degree has become, or is 
in course of becoming, obedient to the faith. * * * Vast cities with teeming 
populations, acknowledge the authority which has been planted here and there 
in their midst. And even the civil metropolis, the source of national life and 
action, the center at once of English belief and English irreligion, has long 
been the scene of some of the most successful missions * * * and has at 
length yielded its cathedral church to the irresistible claims of the revived 
teaching.’’* 


It is time now to examine a little more particularly than 
we have yet done into the doctrines and principles of the 
Tractarian and Ritualist school, in order to discover wherein 
lies the use which the movement was, under Divine Provi- 
dence, calculated to subserve in the English Church, im pre- 
paring the minds of its adherents for the reception later on of 


“Ecclesiastical Reform (Preface, by Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A.) 
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the truths and teachings of the New Dispensation. Our re- 
view of these can, however, be only brief and general in 
their character. 

The first distinctive doctrine which we shall notice, which 
in fact lies at the basis of the whole movement, is that of the 
existence and authority of the visible Church, with its sacra- 
ments and rites. ‘‘I thought,” says Newman, in reference 
to this question, “that this was the doctrine of Scripture, of 
the early Church, and of the Anglican Church.” It was a doc- 
trine which in the Protestant world, with its exaltation of the 
right of private judgment, had come to be almost entirely 
ignored. Indeed, in Protestant countries the idea of defer- 
ence to authority in religious matters, even that of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, is, as we know, fast dying out altogether. 
The strong assertion, therefore, of the authority of the church 
and her ministers, which entered so largely into the teaching 
of the New School, was doubtless useful to many, even though 
the authority itself was really only fallible and false. It is 
better for men to have faith in and rely upon something out 
of and above themselves, and which they recognize as divine, 
than to trust only in themselves and their own self-derived 
notions and conclusions, however enlightened, without the 
acknowledgement of any divine teaching or authority what- 
ever. In this recognition of the authority of the church, 
therefore, we discern a principle of the movement in question 
which might prove useful and beneficial to minds tending to 
such self-confidence, and by which they might eventually be 
led to the acknowledgement of a genuine authority in the re- 
vealed doctrines, and expositions of the Holy Word, givén to 
the world in these days. Speaking. of those who are “in 
doctrinals of faith, and have no perception of truth from good, 
but have only a conscience of what is true grounded in this 
that they have been so taught by their parents and masters, ”’ 
Swedenborg observes : 


“With such persons the first principle of the confirmation of truth is, that 
it 1s called divine, for in this case they have instantly an idea of what is holy, which 
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gives an universal confirmation to all and singular the things which are declared, 
and this, notwithstanding they do not comprehend it.” (A. C. 3388). 


Secondly, the Tractarian writers hold very strongly to 
the necessity of positive dogma, or doctrinal teaching, in the 
church, in opposition to the views of the so-called liberal and 
latitudinarian teachers of the day. ‘ My battle "—we quote 
Newman again—*“ was with liberalism; by liberalism I meant 
the anti-dogmatic principle and its developments.” “I have 
changed in many things: in this I have not. From the age 
of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental principle of my 
religion: I know no other religion; I cannot enter into the 
idea of any other sort of religion; religion as a mere senti- 
ment, is to me a dream anda mockery.” 

This is unquestionably sound doctrine. While we do not 
deny that liberalism may have its uses with a certain class of 
minds, and may serve as a resting-place and asylum for those 
who are too logical to accept a dogmatic system in which 
they are constantly discovering contradictions and inconsist- 
encies, yet the mass of humanity are not logical, and for them 
herefore it is better and safer that they should believe too 
much rather than too little. “Ihad rather (says Lord Bacon) 
believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the 
Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind. ” 
And the sentiment is one which applies to religion in general 
no less than to the belief ina God. And, as another writer 
of the Ritualist school ably shows, in order to a positive be- 
lief, there must be positive objects of belief. 


‘* Any real subjective faith (says this writer) implies a creed. You cannot 
will to submit your intellect, your knowledge (or rather ignorance) to 
your imagination, or a possibility, or a probable conclusion. There must be 
some distinct objects to love, and objective statements to accept, if such be the 
conditions of faith; and such objective statements must bear with them their 
sense, so far as that the recipient may know what it is he is to accept, even 
though he does not understand the full meaning—in other words, there must 
be creeds to settle the meaning in which we are to receive Holy Scripture.”’* 


What is this but the New-Church teaching: ‘‘That with- 
out Doctrine the Word cannot be understood,” and that 


*Creeds in Relation to Reform. By Rev. J. Knox Little. 
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therefore it has been divinely provided that every denomina- 
tion of Christians should have a doctrine or creed, according 
to which it expounds the Word. Hence the necessity of an 
affirmative state of mind, or faith, as it is called by the writer 
last quoted, toward the Word and the doctrines taught and 
derived from the Word, in order to come into the reception 
and life of the truth. Even though the creeds and articles of 
the Church may contain much which is wholly false, even 
though they may be in themselves essentially false; still the 
Lord always provides that there shall be truth enough to en- 
able a sincere person to live thereby, and therefore it is better 
that he should accept it all, the false along with the true, than 
to cast it all aside as worthless, and deny all religion. Here, 
then, we note another saving principle in the Tractarian sys- 
tem, greatly needed to be insisted on in these days of ration- 
alism and no faith. 

If we inquire what are the particular dogmas that are 
taught by these men, we learn that they are mainly those set 
forth in the three great creeds of the Church,viz: The Apos- 
tles’ (so-called), the Nicene and the Athanasian. In addition 
to these, however, there are those of the Articles of the 
Church of England, interpreted, as we have seen, in the light 
of ancient Catholic teaching, those of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion,of the Real Presence in the Sacrament,of the existence of 
saints and guardian angels, and their invocation, and other 
commonly-called Roman Catholic doctrines in a more or less 
modified and restricted form. The false notion of justifica- 
tion and salvation by faith alone is as emphatically disavowed 
by the Tractarian theologians as among ourselves, though, of 
course, from a different point of view. 

These doctrines are indeed the false teachings of a con- 
summated Church, arid yet as they are held and taught by the 
Tractarian and Ritualist writers and clergy, they are far less 
objectionable than in the teachings of the sects generally. 
The doctrine respecting the Holy Sacrament, especially, 
which may be said to be the crwx ot the Ritualist party, has 
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much affinity with New-Church teaching, and in the rejection 
alike of the Romish abuse of dividing the elements, and of 
the common Protestant view of the Sacrament as a mere 
memorial service, with no proper sacramental or Divine effi- 
cacy, the acknowledgment by the Tractarians and Ritualists 
of the real, though spiritual, presence of the Lord, and adora- 
tion of Him, in the Eucharist, and of the necessity of admin- 
istration in both kinds, appears to realize closely Sweden- 
borg’s declaration in the Brief Exposition regarding the Ro- 
man Catholics: 


“The Roman Catholics at this day know nothing of the Imputation of the 
Merit of Christ, and of Justification by Faith therein... .because it is entirely 
concealed under their external forms of worship, which are numerous; for 
which reason, therefore, if they recede but in part from their external forms of 
worship, and immediately approach God the Saviour, Jesus Christ, and admin- 
ister the Holy Eucharist in both kinds, they may be brought into the New 
Jerusalem, or New Church of the Lord, more easily than the Reformed.” 
(B. E. 105.) 

We may observe in passing that the old Catholic move- 
ment in Germany, as well as that of Pere Hyacinthe in 
France, is full of interest when viewed in connection with this 
teaching of our Church. 

That the belief in the real presence of the Lord in the 
Sacrament of the Holy Supper is the doctrine of the New 
Church, no reader of the Zrue Christian Religion needs to be 
informed, it being plainly affirmed in that work, as in the fol- 
lowing: 

“Inthe Holy Supper the Lord is entirely present, with the whole of his Re- 
demption. That the Lord is entirely present in the Holy Supper, doth as to his 
glorified humanity and the divinity from which his humanity proceeded, is evident 
from His own most express words.” (T. C. R. 716.) 

This brings us therefore, by a natural transition, to the 
state and phase of the Tractarian Movement, known to us of 
the generation of to-day as Ritualism, from the fact that re- 
ligious ceremonial has come, as was remarked above, to take 
the most prominent place among the characteristic features of 
the movement, its underlying doctrines and principles re- 
maining, nevertheless, essentially the same. How this has 
come about in a natural and regular course of development, 
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although we should,as hinted above, explain it in a somewhat 
different way, is thus shown by one of the writers previously 
cited: 


“ As such (rR. Catholic) teaching revived, it has been energized by the di- 
vine principle of development. Belief has developed practice; and, what the 
last generation of English Catholics held by implication, the present generation 
instinctively exhibits. Their teaching is expressed in action, Dogma has been 
set forth in worship. And the Catholic Revival is the fair flower of the prom- 
ising bud of the Oxford Movement.’’* 


And another Ritualist writer, in an essay on ‘‘ Spiritual 
Worship,” labors to show that Ritualism is the very worship 
of the spirit, brought down in all its fullness into bodily acts 
of Christian adoration and homage, above all in the ceremon- 
ies and observances of the Altar, or Holy Sacrament. 


“ The shadows (he says) are gone; the ‘Heavenly realities’ have come. The 
darkness is past; the true light now shineth. Ritual is no longer a mere 
phylactery or incumbrance; it is a real thing and an acceptable service. * * * 
Let no one wonder, then, if the Church of CHRistT, whenever she becomes 
specially alive to her Gospel privileges, finds the doctrine of the Incarnation the 
greatest spur to her enthusiasm; and can express her deep feelings in nothing 
more than in devout acts of adoration paid to the Sacramental Presence of her 
Lorp. Let us rather expect that each revival of Religion, if it be sound and 
lasting, will be marked by what to the more cold- hearted may appear an out- 
burst of Extreme Ritualism.” 


Hence the earnest protest everywhere of the adherents of 


this party against the assumption that mere ceremonial, or a 
religion of Art, is all that they are contending for. Says an- 
other well known writer of this school, the Rev. S. Baring 
Gould, upon this subject: 


“The High Church party considers that it has a mission to perform—the 
witnessing to CHRIST, to the perpetuity of the Church, to the efficacy of the 
Sacraments. It surrounds those Sacraments with gorgeous ceremonial, be- 
cause, where the power thus to dignify them is present, such Ceremonial is 
fitting and right. Itis not, however, for Ritual that the party is fighting, but 
for Doctrine.’ 

And again : 

‘‘To suppose for one moment that so deep principled and pervasive a move- 
ment should have been the result of so slight and transient a feeling as admira- 
tion for Art, exhibits a totalfwant of apprehension of the forces which produce 
great movements, not less surprising than mournful. * * * The Catholic 
school owes its origin mainly to the conviction that Protestantism is untenable, 
feltby men who have brains to realize a false position, and consciences to impel 
them to quit it for one which is better.”+ 


* Rev. Orby Shipley, di supra. 
+ Origin of Schools of Thought in the English Church, 
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Of the power of the externals of worship, and of the 
ultimate acts and words of adoration of the Lord in His tem- 
ple, and in particular in the Sacrament of the Holy Supper, 
our doctrines everywhere instruct us. On the subject of 
adoration, especially, which is something almost entirely un- 
known and lost in the Protestant’ world of to-day, there is 
much valuable teaching in the Church writings, and itis even 
declared to be the all-important element of true worship. 
“The essential of worship,” we read in A. C. 1150, “is ado- 
ration of the Lord from the heart.” And in Ibid. 1153, it is 
said: ‘‘Alltrue worship consists in adoration of the Lord in 
humiliation, and humiliation in man’s acknowledgement that in 
himself there is nothing alive and nothing good, but that in 
himself all is dead, yea, like a carcass; and in the further 
acknowledgement that everything that lives and is good is 
from the Lord.” And as respects the adoration of the Lord 
in His Divine Humanity, and in the Holy Supper, in partic- 
ular, we have the following : 


“The acknowledgement and adoration of the Lord’s Divine Humanity is 
the life of religion.” (A. C. 4733. 

“They who live the life of faith adore the Lord with bended knees and hum- 
ble hearts as God the Saviour, * * * inlike manner in the Holy Supper; 
hence it is evident that with these the Lord’s Divine Human is in their hearts.” 
(Ibid. 4724.) 

And one of the reasons given in the chapter of the Brief 
Exposition, already referred to, why the Roman Catholics can 
be brought intothe New-Church more easily than the Re- 
formed, is because “they entertain an idea of the Divine 
Majesty belonging to the Humanity of the Lord, more than 
the Reformed do, as is evident from their most devout vener- 
ation of the host.” 

Another feature which we regard as a very valuable one 
inthe Ritualistic movement, is its very practical religious char- 
acter. This, indeed, is everywhere acknowledged to be its 
characteristic feature, and the one thing which, in the minds 
of its opponents, saves it from utter condemnation and con- 
tempt. It makes religion something more than a mere Sun- 
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day observance, and, in its way, brings the whole life and 
conduct under the rule of the Church, and this with rich and 
poor, high and low, alike, the Church being regarded as free 
to all, the poor and the outcast, no less than the noble and 
wealthy, and so-called respectable. Thoroughly organizing 
its forces, and bringing its teachings home to the hearts and 
consciences of its people, and exacting the strictest obedience 
to the requirements of the Church, and the practice of the 
duties of self-examination, confession and repentance of life, 
Ritualism has perhaps done more for the reformation and re- 
generation of English society, from highest to lowest, than 
any other agency since the Reformation; not excepting Meth- 
. odism itself. 

We have thus briefly traced the history and examined 
into the principles of this important movement in one of the 
leading Protestant Churches of Christendom, and have learned 
that, while it is, as we asserted at the outset, essentially of 
the old dispensation, all its fundamental doctrines and beliefs 
being derived from the creeds and teachings of the Christian 
Church in its later and degenerate state, it yet embodies in 
its principles and practical teachings much which is good and 
heavenly, whereby many of those who adhere to it may, by 
the Divine Providence and influences surrounding and aiding 
them, be led out of much that is false and evil in the Epis- 
copal Church, and the Protestant Churches generally, into a 
higher and better life, and a nearer approach to the Lord in 
His Divine Humanity, and finally brought to a knowledge of 
the truth itself, and received into the new heaven and New 
Church, in the other life, if not in this. And, by way of evi- 
dence to the truth of this conclusion, we may remind our 
readers of an advertisement of which some of them may have 
seen some account in the /nztellectual Repository, at the time, 
and which appeared in the Standard, the Ritualist organ in 
England, some years ago, inviting all clergymen interested in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, as a most useful instru- 
ment in the propagation of catholic truth, to meet together 
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at a certain time and place, named in the advertisement, for 
mutual aid in the study of these writings. Whether anything 
ever came of the advertisement or not, we have not learned, 
but the fact is significant as showing more or less affinity of 
thought on the part of some engaged in this movement 
with the New-Church doctrines, and we are content to state 
the matter as we found it, leaving it to our readers to draw 
their own inferences from the facts. 

We close with the remark that to us there appears to be 
much in the Tractarian and Ritualist movement which we, as 
a Church, may profitably study and reflect upon; and if, 
after such study and reflection, we do not find in it some things 
which we might hereafter, as a Church, also profitably imitate 
or adopt, let us hope that it will be, not because of any in- 
herent prejudice and aversion to what is good in it, derived 
from our Protestant ancestry and preconceived ideas, but sim- 
ply because they do not commend themselves to our minds 
as being in harmony with the Lord’s teaching, in His new 
revelations now made to the Church, or at least are not suited 
to the peculiar state and genius of our Church and people at 
the present time. 
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THE PREPARATION OF SWEDENBORG. 


The first and second coming of our Lord into the world 
constitute the most important events in its history. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding His first coming have been before the 
world for nearly two thousand years, and they have been 
viewed}from every possible standpoint, and exhaustively stud- 
ied under almost every conceivable aspect. Dazzled by the 
splendor of the spiritual truths which His second coming re- 
vealed, is it to be wondered at that the early receivers of these 
truths should have paid comparatively little attention to the 
mode of their revelation, being fully content to receive and 
propagate the truths themselves as of supreme importance, 
and willing to leave to later workers the task of inquiring into 
the circumstances which ushered them in? The present period 
of the New Church is, however, characterized by a spirit of 
critical inquiry into everything pertaining to its origin and 
teachings, and much useful work is being done. The writer 
of the present paper hopes that it may prove a slight contribu- 
tion to this work, or at least stimulate inquiry in a direction 
which in his opinion promises very useful results. 

How was the preparation made for the second coming of 
the Lord, and what was the method by which a human mind 
was gradually prepared for the reception of heavenly truths 
never before revealed, and to be the instrument of their trans- 
mission to men; in a word, what was the process by which 
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Emanuel Swedenborg, the appointed servant of the Lord, was 
enabled to see and hear and finally to deliver “the things of 
God?” At the time of tlie Lord’s first coming man’s very ex- 
istence was in danger from the overpowering preponderance 
of the hells. It was necessary that the Lord should assume a 
humanity like the humanity of man in the world with all its 
hereditary tendencies to evil in order that He might fully over- 
come these evils and thus subjugate the hells, restore the heav- 
ens to order, and save man eternally. At this first coming 
the Word became flesh. But for the second coming, how 
different were the conditions required! Nowa human mind is 
to be the chosen instrument for the manifestation of the 
Divine Truth. The Word is to become Spirit and Life. “It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing; the 
Words that I speak unto you, they are Spirit and they are 
Life;”’ words little understood by those who heard them fall 
from the Master’s lips. Unnecessary is it to declare that no 
ordinary mind imperfectly educated, imbued with erroneous 
doctrines and accustomed to fallacious reasonings, could be 
capable of fulfilling so vast and important a function as that of 
being the medium of the birth into the world of the Divine 
Truth. That the mind of Swedenborg was thus prepared we 
have his own testimony as follows: 

“You ask me why from philosophy I have been chosen to this office; I 
answer :—To the end that the spiritual knowledge which is revealed at this day 
might be reasonably learned and naturally understood, because spiritual truths 
answer unto natural ones inasmuch as these originate and flow from those, and 
serve as a foundation for them. I was on this account and by the Lord first in- 
troduced into the natural sciences and thus prepared from the year 1710 to the 
year 1744, when heaven was first opened to me. Moreover, the Lord has given 


me a love of spiritual truth that is to say, not with a view to honor or profit, but 
simply for the sake of truth itself.”"—Letter to Oettinger in 1766. 


How this important affirmative mental state as regards 
spiritual truth, the fundamental belief in the existence of God, 
His constant presence in His works, and His continual provi- 
dence, was acquired by which Swedenborg escaped the fatal 
snare of Epicureanism into which so many scientists fall; and 
on the other hand how he was, saved from the cramping influ- 
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ences of the theological dogmas taught then as now, is set forth 
in the following extract from a letter to Oettinger in 1769: 


“From my fourth year to my tenth I was constantly engaged in thought 
upon God, salvation and the spiritual desires of men, and several times I revealed 
things at which my father and mother wondered, saying that angels must be 
speaking through me. From my sixth to my twelfth year I used to delight in 
conversing with clergymen about faith, saying that the life of faith is love, and 
that the love which imparts life is love to the neighbor; also that God gives 
faith to every one, but that those only receive it who practice that love. I knew 
of no other faith at that time than that God is the Creator and Preserver of 
Nature, that He imparts understanding and a good disposition to men, and sev- 
eral other things that follow thence. I knew nothing atthat time of that learned 
faith which teaches that God the Father imputes the righteousness of His Son 
to whomsoever and at such times as he chouses, even to those who have not re- 
pented and have not reformed their lives. And had I heard of such a faith, it 
would have been then as now, above my comprehension.” 


Thus, as the fleshly tabernacle of the Divine Word never 
yielded to temptation, so was it not permitted that the grow- 
ing youthful mind through which the Divine Truth was to mani- 
fest itself, should ever be tainted with skepticism. 

To the student of the period immediately preceding the 
second Advent it is manifest that it was characterized by an 
extraordinary intellectual activity. Admitting the stupen- 


dous claim that the human mind of Swedenborg was the med- 
ium through which this second coming of the Lord was 


effected, the remarkable acquisitions in science and philosophy 
at that day cannot be regarded otherwise than as providential, 
in order that this mind might be suitably prepared for its ap- 
pointed work. Great, in truth, were the accumulations of 
contemporary science, and particularly of anatomical science, 
which latter at the time of Swedenborg had reached so high 
a degree of perfection that to-day we are accustomed to 
regard that time as the classical period of this branch of 
science. In the writings of Swedenborg all these lines of 
human thought seem to converge and to become united in- 
to a connected whole. In his synthetic mind the accumulated 
anatomical facts which he found stored up for his use, group 
themselves into orderly array and become endowed with a sig- 
nificance unknown to their discoverers. Thus was it possible 
for him to unfold the plan of the Heavens in the form of the 
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Grand Man, a plan which could only be illustrated by the re- 
lations exhibited in the human economy as described in the 
work entitled the Regnum Animale. Keeping in view always 
the postulate that the mind of Swedenborg was divinely pre- 
pared for its mission, it cannot be doubted that every step of 
this preparation was both useful and necessary in fitting him for 
his office as a revealer of spiritual truth. Is it too much to as- 


sert that this preparation was both general and particular, 
that Swedenbory’s literary labors display an unbroken se- 
quence, an orderly progression from things natural to things 
spiritual, and that most if not all of the principles and 
doctrines elaborated in the so-called scientific writings are 
substantially the same as those afterward employed for the 
elucidation of spiritual truths and doctrines. 

As the story of Swedenborg’s intellectual growth is best 
told by his writings, I cannot do better than to make use of 
the “List of the Published and Unpublished Writings of 
Swedenborg in Chronological Order,” contained in Dr. R. L. 
Tafel’s invaluable work, “Documents Concerning Sweden- 
borg,” being Document No. 313, and I shall also quote largely 
from the comments appended to the titles of the various 
works. The first mentioned is a thesis read in public on June 
I, 1709, in the large University Hall of Upsal. The chair 
was occupied on the occasion by the Royal Professor of Philos- 
ophy. The thesis is dedicated to his father, and the title of 
it is: 

** Select Sentences of L. Annzus Seneca and Pub. Syrus Mimus, perhaps 
also of others, with the annotations of Erasmus and the Greek version of Jos. 
Scaliger, which, with the consent of the philosophical faculty, and furnished with 
— submitted with diffidence to public examination by Emanuel Swed- 

Swedenborg was then twenty-one years of age. We quote 
from the same number the opinion of Dr. Im. Tafel concerning 
these “ first fruits of Swedenborg’s labors.” “The preface 
which he addressed to the reader gives evidence of a well- 
spent youth, and of independent judgment. But the com- 
mentary itself displays a wealth of solid knowledge and bears 
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witness to his thorough acquaintance with history and the 
Roman and Greek classics from which, as well as from the 
Sacred Scriptures, he quotes a great number of apposite 
parallel passages. The principal feature and merit of this little 
work consists in the skillful selection and harmonious working 
up of appropriate materials, both in respect to the language 
and thoughts of the authors of whom he treats, and the whole 
of it shows that it is the product of a serious mind directed 
toward thecontemplation of eternal things, and resting on a 
pure moral foundation.” In the last sentence quoted is des- 
cribed the mental attitude in whtch Swedenborg was. main- 
tained from his earliest infancy, as stated by himself in his 
letter to Oettinger, an attitude which he preserved throughout 
his whole life. His was always a “serious mind directed to- 
ward the contemplation of eternal things.” In reading the 
writings of Swedenborg composed before his illumination, one 
is constantly impressed with the reverential character of his 
mind.» The second publication is under date of the same year. 
Its title is: 

The Swedish poem *‘ The Rule of Youth and the Mirror of Old Age,’ from 
Ecclestastes xii, by yd Swedberg, Bishop of Scara, the best of fathers, trans- 
lated into Latin verse by his son, Emanuel Swedberg. 

Of the Latin of this poem it is said, “Ovid himself need 
not have been ashamed of it.” From 1710 to 1716 four other 
poems were produced. Of one of these, entitled the Heli- 
conian Sports, written in various places by Emanuel Swed- 
berg, Dr. Wilkinson says: ‘These poems display fancy, but a 
controlled imagination. If we may convey to the English 
reader such a notion of Latin verses they remind one of the 
Pope school in which there is generally some theme or moral 
governing the flights of the muse. Under various forms they 
hymn the praises of patriotism, love, friendship, and filial re- 
gard, and they love mythological clothing.” Several of these 
poems appear to have been written while Swedenborg was in 
England, and as a recreation from severe mathematical and 
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scientific studies. In a letter to Ericus Benzelius of 1712, 
he says: 

“ As my speculations made me not so sociable as is serviceable and useful for 
me, and as my spirits are somewhat exhaussed, I have taken refuge for-a short 
time in the study of poetry that I might be somewhat recreated by it.” 

It will be observed that during the seven years succeed- 
ing the attainment of his majority Swedenborg’s literary pro- 
ductions took on the poetical form. This poetical tendency 
of his mind is frequently exhibited in his subsequent scientific 
works as may be observed in the Principia, in the Animal 
Kingdom, and in the highest degree perhaps, in the Worship 
and Love of God. In such manner were the imaginative 
faculties developed of him who was afterward to describe the 
glories of the angelic heavens. Without the due cultivation 
of these faculties could there have been given to the world 
those pictorial representations of things seen in the spiritual 
world which are interspersed among the didactic portions of 
the theological writings? But this exuberant imagination 
was held in check by severe mathematical studies and never 
became fanciful. Its indulgence was to serve an important 
use in after years, and thus was a necessary part of his men- 
tal training. 

We come now to the consideration of that long series of 
mathematical and physical works which form the broad and 
sure foundation of Swedenborg’s philosophical training, and 
which were ushered in by the publication, in 1716, 
of the series of scientific papers bearing the title of 
Daedalus Hyperboreus, etc. Six of the papers of this work 
are the contributions of Swedenborg, and they are chiefly de- 
scriptions of inventions of the most practical character. But 
as in the evolution of organic forms, certain organs are pre- 
figured which are destined to come into use in a more ad- 
vanced stage of life ; so among these preliminary and most utili- 
tarian studies appears one paper with the title, A proof that 
our vital nature consists mostly of small tremulations, with a 
great number of experiments, this being the first article pub- 
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lished by Swedenborg on the nature of the human body, the 
study of which was destined to engage, for so long a period, 
his maturer faculties. One of these papers, published in 
1717, treats of The Causes of Things, in which, as Tafel 
states, are contained the germs of some theories which Swe- 
denborg subsequently treated and more fully established. 
Another bears the title, A mew theory concerning the End of 
the Earth, being the first of the series of treatises concerning 
the creation of the material universe. A second and en- 
larged paper follows upon the same subject in the year 1818. 
In the same year also was published a work upon Algebra, 
in the Swedish language. A second mathematical work of 
the same date is called Contributions to Geometry and Alge- 
bra, being a treatise on the Higher Mathematics, wherein are 
discussed Equations and thetr analogies, the principles of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, the Conic Sections and 
Higher Plane Curves, such as the Cycloid, the Spiral and Lo- 
garithmic curve. Here was laid the foundation of that 
knowledge which enabled Swedenborg to grasp the relations 
of organic forms, the simplest of which is barely within the 
compass of the highest mathematical conceptions, and en- 
abled him also to approach by analogy the comprehension of 
those spiritual forms which transcend all mathematics. In 
the following year (1719) he applies his mathematical studies 
to the solution of the problem of the vital forces in the work 
called Anatomy of our most snbtle nature, showing that our 
moving and living force consists of tremulations. Concern- 
ing this work Swedenborg himself writes: 


“T have also written a little work on the anatomy of our vital forces, 
which, I maintain, consists of tremulations ; for this purpose I made myself 
thoroughly acquainted with the anatomy of the nerves and membranes, and I 
have proved the harmony which éxists between it and the interesting geometry 
of tremulations, together, with many other ideas, when I found that I agreed 
with those of Baglivius. The day before yesterday I handed them in to the 
Royal Medical College.’’ 


It is reported that the College resolved that this treatise 
should be read in turn by all the Assessors, and that after- 
ward they should pronounce an opinion respecting it. In 
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the same year ‘appear several papers of a strictly scientific 
and economical character, such as Hints npon the discovery of 
Metallic Veins, Information concerning Docks, Canal Lockz 
and Salt Works, proposition for regulating the Coinage, etc. 
In the year 1720 appears the Principia Rerum Naturali- 
um or First Principles of Natural Things. Upon this work 
Dr. R. L. Tafel comments as follows : 


‘“‘This work, which was never published by Swedenborg, treats of the 
same subject which he at a later period discussed in Vol. I of his Opera Philo- 
sophica et Mineralia, and as both these works bear the same title, viz: Principia 
Rerum Naturalum, the former may be designated the Jesser Principia, and the 
latter the larger Principia. The lesser Principia may be fairly considered the 
first cast of the larger work ; and it is an indispensable help to the proper un- 
derstanding of it ; for while in the latter work the results at which the author 
arrived are presented in strictly synthetic order; in the former these results may 
be studied genetically or in successive order. Instead of the fimites, actives and 
elements of the larger work we find here farticles from the first to the tenth or- 
der, and their genesis is described with all the necessary mathematical formule 
and diagrams ; so this work serves to explain several diagrams and demon- 
strations which have remained unintelligible in the larger work. ” 


The larger work referred to, known to us as the Princt- 
pia, was not published until 1734. -In 1732 appear several 
practical treatises*’containing an account of the Primeval 
Ocean, Observations concerning Iron and Fire, particularly 


concerning the Elementary nature of Fire, a new method of 
Longitudes by lunar observations on land and at sea, a new me- 
chanical plan for constructing Docks and Dykes, and the Pro- 
dromus Principiorum Rerum Naturalium, or a Forerunner of 
the first principles of Natural Things, being a new attempt to 
explain chemistry and experimental physics geometrically. 
This is the work known as the Principles of Chemistry. The 
year 1722 is marked by the publication of numerous treatises 
of a strictly scientific character, with the exception of a short 
elegiac poem in mythological dress, ascribed to Swedenborg 
by Dr. Im. Tafel. It will not be necessary to enumerate the 
titles of these works here. The crowning work of this epoch 
appeared in 1734, a work which contains a grand generaliza- 
tion of the scientific facts hitherto acquired by Swedenborg, 
and a summary of the philosophical principles based upon 
them. This is the work having the title, The Philosophical 
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and Metallurgical Works of Emanuel Swedenborg, known to 
English readers as the Principia from the title of its first vol- 
ume. After a preliminary chapter on the means which con- 
duce to a true Philosophy, and concerning the true Philoso- 
pher, the author proceeds to unfold a scheme of the universe, 
beginning with the origin of matter from fonts, and closing 
with the creation of the first man. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is systematic and exhaustive, but in a high degree math- 
ematical. This great work makes a fitting close to a series of 
scientific writings extending through a period of twenty-five 
years. The publications of the next ten years, from 1734 to 
the time of his illumination, evince a marked change of direc- 
tion in the line of his investigations which had hitherto been 
confined almost exclusively to physical and mathematical 
studies and their practical application to inventions and other 
utilitarian purposes. Hereafter the Soul and its relation to 
the body and the Infinite, are to be the objects of his search. 
It is true that prior to the publication of the Principia several 
preliminary treatises appeared, forerunners, as it were, of the 
subjects that were afterward to engross his whole attention, 
but these held only a subordinate relation, at that time, to 
his other studies. These treatises are three in number, and 
they were probably written somewhere between the years of 
1724 and 1734. The first contains the anatomical results of 
the author’s examination of the human body ; the second is 
called A Comparison of the Ontology and Cosmology of Chris- 
tian Wolf with Swedenborg’s Principia Rerum Naturalium ; 
the third is called the Mechanism of the Soul and Body. 
To quote Professor Tafel, 


“This seems to be the first cast of the work published by the author in the 
year 1734 under the title, Outlines of a Philosophical Argument on the Infinite. 
The arrangement and treatment of these two works are, however, ehtirely differ- 
ent ; for in the former the author approaches his subject more analytically and 
inductively, as it were, while in the latter he treats it more philosophically and 
synthetically. These two treatises are therefore supplementary to one another, 
and they exhibit clearly the relations which Swedenborg supposed to'exist be- 
tween the soul and the body, before his illumination. ” 
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The student of Swedenborg’s writings will be struck 
with these frequent forecastings or preliminary treatment of 
subjects afterward recurred to and more fully treated of. 
Are they not foregleams of that Divine purpose or end of 
which Swedenborg was the appointed instrument, an end which 
in the process of developing the rational faculties of his mind, 
permits to be seen, from time to time, a glimpse of those 
spiritual truths so soon to be projected upon the rational 
plane of that mind? The human body, in the process of its 
evolution, epitomizes the successive stages of animal life from 
lowest to highest forms. Its embryonic stages may be ex- 
plained by comparing them with the mature forms of lower 
organisms. It is also true that in the process of animal devel- 
opment synthetic types frequently appear prophetic of the 
higher organisms that are to succeed. The evolution of the 
intellectual faculties of that mind which was chosen for so 
high a function as that of being the medium through which 
the Divine Truth was to reveal itself, should likewise present 
a succession of organic changes, such as are represented and 
paralleled in the animal kingdom. 

The series of studies which Swedenborg followed during 
the ten years preceding his illumination, refer almost exclu- 
sively to the relation between spirit and matter, the finite and 
the Infinite, and particularly to the structure and uses of the 
various organs of the human body: The object which Swe- 
denborg himself had in view in his anatomical studies was to 
ascertain the nature of the Soul and of its intercourse with 
the body, a knowledge which, he says, ‘‘ will constitute the 
crown of my studies.” This series of anatomical works com- 
prises what is known as The Economy of the Animal Kingdom 
and the Animal Kingdom, with its various Parts, or trea- 
tises upon the different organs of the body and their functions, 
including the one recently rendered into English by Professor 
R L. Tafel upon the Brain. Last of all is placed the work 
called the Worship and Love of God. The study of the human 
body was the last, as it was the most important part of Sweden- 
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borg’s preparation. The knowledge gained by it did not 
indeed conduct him at once to the Soul nor introduce him to 
the world of spirit as he had hoped, but he was fitted thereby 
to enter into a comprehension of the spiritual truths after- 
ward revealed to him, and by applying to them the “measure 
of a man, ” with which he was now provided, he was able to 
grasp the meaning of these truths. 

Such is a brief resumé of the steps of Swedenborg’s 
preparation. A comparative study of the works already enu- 
merated with those which follow, will afford fruitful results. 
Let us pass to the consideration of some of the particular ap- 
plications of the proposition that his literary and scientific la- 
bors were for the suitable preparation of his mind for his ap- 
pointed mission as the revealer of Divine truths, and that the 
principles and doctrines elaborated in his scientific and phi- 
losophical writings are substantially the same as those after- 
ward employed in the elucidation of spiritual truths and doc- 
trines. The most important of these are the doctrines for- 
mulated and employed in the Animal Kingdom. These are 
the doctrine of Forms, the doctrine of Order and Degrees, 
of Series and Society, the doctrine of Influx, the doctrine of 
Correspondence and Representation, and lastly, the doctrine 
of Modification. Of these it falls within the purpose of the pres- 
ent paper to consider only the first, or the Doctrine of Forms, 
the discussion of the others being reserved for a future occa- 
sion. This is the doctrine as stated in the chapter upon the 
Stomach and Intestines, in the Animal Kingdom. 


‘* Forms ascend from the lowest to the highest, in order and by degrees, as 
do also the essences and substances of all things. The lowest form is the angu- 
lar, which is also called the ¢errestrial and the merely corporeal form, inasmuch 
as it is peculiar to bodies having angles and rectilinear planes, the measurement 
of which is the primary objectof the present geometry. The second and next 
higher form is the circular, or spherical form, which may also be called the Zer- 
petual-angular, since the circumference of the circle involves neither angle nor 
rectilinear plane, because it is a perpetual angle and a perpetual plane; this form 
is at once the parent and the measure of angular forms, for it is the means of 
showing the properties of angles and figures, as trigonometry teaches. The form 
above this is the sfiral, which is the parent and measure of circular forms as the 
circular form is the parent and measure of angular forms. This is also called 
the perpetual-circular. Our science of geometry rises almost to this form, but 
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dare not enter it, or peruse its spires. There are other still higher forms, as the 
perpetual-spiral, properly the vortical; the perpetual-vortical, properly the celes- 
tial; and a highest, the perpetual-celestial, which is spiritual and has in it noth- 
ing but what is everlasting and infinite. * * * * In the spiral form a new 
and distinct-perpetuity is assumed, which geometrical curves and circles do not 
possess, for its very diameters describe some circular line; and hence there 
arises a superior force, and a corresponding structure, which in the living frame 
especially takes the new name of organic.” 


The purer substances of nature gyrate through the higher 
forms; the less pure circulate through the lower, or are fixed 
in the lowest. With these highest geometrical forms Sweden- 
borg was familiar through his extensive mathematical studies. 
But mathematics tréat of the relations between time and 
space; what use can these serve in preparing one for a knowl- 
edge of a world where time and space are unknown? It may 
be answered in a general way, that to his mathematical train- 
ing Swedenborg owed that unsurpassed method and orderly 
arrangement which characterize all his writings, and give such 
precision and method to his statement of spiritual truths. The 
particular use of this part of his mental discipline was to en- 
able him to arrive at a true conception of the organic forms 
_ and motions of the human body, and particularly of the brain, 
by which knowledge he was able to describe the order and 
arrangement of the Heavens into the form of the Grand Man. 
The proof of this statement can be abundantly established by 
citations from the work upon the Brain in which a full appli- 
cation is made of the doctrine of Forms to the motions and 
parts of the cerebrum; and again by reference to the Arcana 
Celestia to the description given of the correspondence of the 
cerebrum with the Grand Man, where it is stated that the qual- 
ity of the heavenly form, in its lowest sphere, is like that of 
the circumvolutions which appear in the human brain. The 
heavenly form is indeed described as stupendous, and alto- 
gether exceeding all human intelligence, being far above the 
ideas of the forms which man can in any wise conceive from 
worldly things; yet the gyration of this heavenly form, ac- 
cording to which the societies of angels and spirits are 
arranged, was, in its lowest degree made visible to Sweden- 
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borg, and from it he was enabled to conclude that the brain is 


formed according to the form and fluxion of heaven. 


THOS. FREEMAN MOSEs. 





RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


The writer of John Inglesant has endeavored to trace 
in this work the influences of certain modes of thought on so- 
ciety and individual character. The conflict between culture 
and fanaticism which to a marked degree characterized this 
century—the power of certain Christian ideals and beliefs, 
and the dark consciousness of sin which, by a reflex action, 
was quickened into the sharp vitality of pain by them—are 


ably depicted in these pages ; and for those who regard it as 
strange that “a romance” should be chosen as the key-note of 
a somewhat grave inquiry into the character and place which 
the Seventeenth Century occupies in religious history, noth- 
ing can be given more eloquent—and more true—than the 
author’s own defense : 

“ You say ‘It is only a Romance. ’ 

“True. It is only human life in the ‘highways and 
hedges,’ and in ‘ the streets and lanes of the city,’ with the 
ceaseless throbbing of its quivering heart ; it is only daily 
life from the workshop, from the court, from the market, and 
from the stage ; it is only kindliness and neighborhood and 
child life, and the fresh wind of heaven, and the waste of sea 
and forest, and the sunbreak upon the stainless peaks, and 


*John Inglesant. A Romance by J, H. Shorthouse. 
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contempt of wrong and pain and death, and the passionate 
yearning for the face of God, and woman’s tears, and woman’s 
self-sacrifice and devotion, and woman’s love. Yes, it is only 
a Romance. It is only the ivory gates falling back at the 
fairy touch. It is only the leaden sky breaking for a mo- 
ment above the bowed and weary head, revealing the fathom- 
less Infinite through the gloom. It is only a Romance.” 
Very frequently a narrative can give, as a graver work 
could not, the detailed results of a predominant thought, act- 
ing upon the finer development of social manners, and upon 
those accessories and little things of household life that are so 
full of the subtlest individuality and character. There is the 
same difference between a subject treated in an abstruse and 
metaphysical method, and again, with the full play of the 
lights and shadows of personal narration upon it; that there is 
between adead and colorless flower, pressed in a herbarium 
for the study of its botanical parts, and the same blossom, 
growing in the cleft of the rocks, swaying to the morning 
air, and fresh with color and dew. Inthe one case the aro- 


ma and life have perished; in the other you feel their 


presence. 

The Seventeenth Century was in England a period of 
conflict—a conflict, which, under forms more or less undis- 
guised, underlay the greater part of European society. Now, 
a conflict can only take place between opposite principles, as 
between truth and error, good and evil, love and hatred. 
Goodness and error may exist side by side, or truth of the 
intellect and evil of life, but when a principle encounters an 
opposite principle a vital contest ensues, which ends only 
with the overthrow of one and the reign of the other. The 
form under which this struggle appeared in England of the 
Seventeenth Century was a conflict between Culture and 
Fanaticism, represented on one side by the Cavalier who de- 
lighted in pleasure and freedom, in art and learning, and on 
the other by the Puritan who drew a rigid line of demarca- 
tion between his religion, and the desires and joys of human 
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nature. There is no doubt that among the Puritans were 
many who were honestly seeking a higher and purer truth, 
who revolted from the license, the brutality, the levity which 
was associated with much of the so-called culture of that day; 
and what there was of genuine use and reality among them, 
survived the age of contest. 

And yet there was a great truth on the other side. The 
Rennaissance was not wholly irreligious or materialistic; in 
spite of its frank delight in the senses,.its pleasures in gay 
and debonnair music, in glowing color, in the free and joyous 
curves of youth, the springing arches, the soft, flowing lines 
and rich traceries of palace,life, amid balmy foliage and cool 
fountains; it was not wholly, or in its beginning, sensual. 
On its surface was seen a bold riot of life, a lawless rush and 
stir of newly aroused energies, but underneath it all breathed 
a determined resistance to the stiffening, narrowing suppres- 
sion of long centuries of religious error holding the reason in 
deadly bondage to faith alone. In a thousand ways this 
spirit of revolt manifested itself. In the bitter satires and 
sarcasms of the laity against the priesthood, and the grave 
protests of scholars against the puerile subtleties of Mediz- 
val scholasticism; in the return to Greek learning, and 
Greek art, with its bold, free outlines of the human form; in 
the questioning of all manner of authority and convention- 
ality, -political, social or ecclesiastical; and the reckless 
plunge into the pleasures and amusements of life. Every- 
where, in the church, in the court, in the camp, men sought 
freedom and vitality; and here and there were heard the 
‘* true accents of spiritual passion,” rising above the jar and 
din of the multitude. It may seem strange, and yet on a deep- 
er investigation it was but natural, that in Rome, the strong- 
hold of ecclesiasticism, this tendency ran into the greatest 
excess and license. Here man’s reason beheld the corrup- 
tions and hypocrisies of a church which greedily contended 
for unlimited wealth, and unlimited power over the souls and 
bodies of men, and saw the blight upon even the outward 
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prosperity of the people, saw individual development checked, 
the intellect chilled, the will paralyzed by this spiritual 
slavery. Its denial of error too often became a denial of all 
spiritual truth as well—an atheism, mocking, cruel, devilish 
—a sensualism of life that veiled itself under graceful forms of 
social courtesy and refinement, but was in reality corruption and 
decay. Yet evenin such asociety as this, there were men who 
loved God, who sought Him in the palace and in the court, 
and under the routine of ceremonial and outward observan- 
ces recognized a living reality of goodness and truth. Moli- 
nos, the Quietist, and his many followers.in all ranks of so- 
ciety, show that the real life of religion was not wholly dead, 
but still struggled and longed for fuller growth, and truer and 
more spiritual instruction. 

But the evil and error were in this, as in all other ages, 
more glaring and prominent than the penitence, the aspi- 
rations and the efforts of the good; and as the gloomy and 
stern gaze of the fanatic turned upon sensualism and 
skepticism, enthroned amid the pleasures of life, and re- 
joicing in rich and sensuous beauty, and seizing with alert in- 
telligence the wisdom and arts of the old Pagan world, he 
condemned all alike as evil and destructive to the soul. Yet 
even this wild play of untamed vitality was better than the 
cold and dumb rigidity of death. God’s kingdom, the king- 
dom of heaven; includes all of humanity. He, Himself, the 
Divine, is the Creator and Father of our human nature, and 
He has given us no faculties or desires that are in themselves 
evil. It is only by abuse, by insubordination or misuse, that 
our lower faculties and instincts harm us, and ina healthy 
nature these are to be ruled and guided, not suppressed and 
condemned. The full symmetry of manhood, as God made 
it, demands the life of every part, but in due order and use- 
fulness. The lesson of old Gothic art, with its grinning gar- 
goyles, its wild huntsmen, its beast and bird and rioting blos- 
soms interwoven into the crevice and ornament of the great 
cathedral with its solemn altars and forms of saint, and angel, 
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and martyr, was no less than this,—that all of humanity, all of 
life, from the highest to the lowest, was consecrated to God, 
and might receive His benediction. But in the mind of 
fanaticism all of nature which was joyous or free, or touched 
with the beauty of the senses, was accursed, corrupt, and 
devilish—a temptation to be fled from or fought against. 
Under this dark rule religion became an interior hypocrisy, 
the worldliness of the courtier and soldier became the 
‘* other worldliness ” of spiritual selfishness and pride, and 
even the sacred places of the soul were profaned by hidden 
evils. Personal hatreds were masked as condemnation of 
sin; and ‘‘ dealt damnation round the land on each they 
deemed thy foe.” 

We who stand now aloof from the clouds and dust of the 
arena, see how blindly their judgments often fell, and recog- 
nize among “the Worldlings ” and “Publicans“ many an earn- 
est and devout spirit, as well as in the ranks of those who 
wore a graver face and more somber garb. We behold now 
how nearly united were those who sought the true Light, al- 
though they stood to outward appearance in the opposite lines 
of conflicting forces. Was not Falkland—that spirit of “such 
inimitable sweetness,” as Clarenden says, “of so glowing and 
obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind, and of that 
primitive simplicity and integrity of life, that if there were no 
other brand upon this odious and accursed civil war than this 
single loss, it must be most infamous and execrable to all pos- 
terity "—was not he in truth akin to Baxter, the apostle of 
Non-conformists, but the lover of unity, truth and peace? “In 
his last hours, as in his full activity,” he said, and it wasa 
speech pregnant in far-reaching consequences, the very seed 
of the Church of the Future, “ [ would as willingly be a martyr 
for charity as for faith.” ‘I would rather be a martyr for love 
than for any other article of the Christian creed.“ Throughout 
the whole of his life the eyes of his spirit were steadfastly fixed 
upon “the light and rest to come after the shadows of the un- 
quiet night.” —(Baxrter’s Works.) 
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In Pepys’ Diary he relates that young William Penn, the 
son of the ambitious and time-serving Admiral Penn, has just 
returned from abroad, rather too full of airs and fashion for 
my use, says the worthy Mr. Pepys. Yet the spiritual ex- 
perience of Penn had begun long since when, as a child, alone 
in his chamber, and deeply saddened and depressed on ac- 
count of his father’s imprisonment by Cromwell, a soft light 
shone upon him, which the child’s heart seems to have felt 
as a sign of heavenly love and protection. For a somewhat 
similar instance we must go to a life which to all outward 
seeming was spent in the brawls and diplomacy, gaiety and 
careless festivity of worldly society. Let us hear what Lord 
Herbert of Cherburg, English Ambassador at the Court of 
France, has to say concerning his decision in regard to the 
publication of a certain book “ De Veritate,” which some per- 
sons style a system of deistical philosophy. 

“ One fair day in summer,” he says, “ my casement being 
opened toward the south, the sun shining clear, and no wind 
stirring, I took my book ‘ De Veritate’ in my hand, and 
kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these words: 

“*O, Thou eternal Author of the Light that now shines 
upon me, and, Giver of all inward illuminations, I do beseech 
Thee of Thy Infinite goodness to pardon a greater request than 
a sinner ought to make. Iam not satisfied enough whether I 
should publish this book “ De Veritate.” If it be for Thy 
Glory, I beseech Thee, give me some sign from Heaven, if nat, 
I shall suppress it.’ 

I had no sooner spoken these words but a loud though 
yet gentle voice came from the heavens (for it was like noth- 
ing on earth), which did so comfort and cheer me, that I took 
my Petition as granted, and that I had the sign I demanded, 
whereupon also I resolved to print my book, This (how 
strange soever it may seem) I protest before the eternal God 
is true, neither am I any way superstitiously deceived herein, 
since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but in the serenest 
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sky that ever I saw, being without all cloud, did to my think- 
ing see the place from whence it came.” 

“Imagine,” says his biographer, ‘‘ all antique Paris in gay 
and brilliant ripple of life—cavaliers all curled and plumed, 
fair ladies moving stately in velvet and pearls, great gilded 
coaches lumbering along with many lackeys, running footmen 
to clear the way,—and through the great open casement in 
the noble Faubourg over some still, old-fashioned garden the 
heavenly response, loud yet gentle, sounding from that ‘se- 
renest sky.’” 

It is not the point of interest here, whether such an ex- 
perience, either with William Penn or Lord Herbert of Cher- 
burg, was a miraculous response from heaven, or only some 
natural sound or light so interpreted, but, whether amid the 
pomp and gaiety of life there were noble souls which earn- 
estly sought the Divine Guidance of a Higher Wisdom than 
theirs, and desired to obey its laws. Such there were, no 
doubt, and are always, for there are few greater mistakes than 
to identify asceticism ora gloomy and severe pietism with true 
and spiritual faith. The processes of spiritual regeneration, 
of the Divine Spirit striving with man, are not upon the sur- 
face, nor are they open to our imperfect sight and knowledge, 
but lie hidden with the mysterious depths of the human will. 
Careless and blind, we cannot discern the full working and 
growth of the Divine purpose, for it is as if a man 
“should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring up and grow, he knoweth not how.” Over and through 
all the thoughts and schemes of men and nations, through all 
the generations and the ages, God slowly weaves His Infinite 
Thoughts of Wisdom and Love. 

In the darkness and the light, the conflict and the peace 
of the Seventeenth Century, a wider field was being uncon- 
sciously prepared for a mightier battle, a deeper issue, when 
the very heavens were darkened, and the earth shaken to her 
foundations, when the forces of life and those of death warred 
together, the age of a great judgment upon the governments 
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and powers of the world, the creeds and authorities of the 
churches, and even the affections and beliefs of the human 
heart, in all social and househcld life. In the red glare of the 
French revolution we see a fiery furnace in which was piti- 
lessly tossed for trial by its flames all that the soul of man had 
believed or reverenced or loved, the baser material shriveling 
swift!y into nothingness and ashes. There are few things 
more interesting than to see how at this period, and that 
which preceded it, certain innocent and simple natures seem 
to have been withheld from the stress and agony of this great 
spiritual conflict, sheltered, as it were, by overshadowing 
’ wings of Divine Protection. Their lives, in relation to/ the 
intellectual history of the eighteenth century, remind one of 
the novitiate period, through which the soul often passes be- 
fore the struggle and final attainment of what is true and 
noble,—the first enthusiasm of life before the slow-sifting and 
testing processes of maturity—the first reverence and ardent 
longing for holiness of the soul before it has gone down into 
the depths of temptation and remorse. 

We seem to enter one of these hushed and lighted places 
when in the first pages of “John Inglesant” we meet with 
his old teacher, a well drawn representative of certain so- 
called mystics of this age. He was an obscure and poor 
clergyman, but his eyes seemed to look “ straight into the 
hearts of those he met, as though eager to help them and 
do them good.” ‘‘Even the poorest and most hidden life,” 
he tells his former pupil, gently, “may be a garden of 
the Lord in which the Divine Master walks. The soul 
of every man in passing through life among familiar things 
is among supernatural things always, and many things 
seem to me miraculous which men think nothing of—such 
as memory, by which we live again in absent places and past 
days—and the love of one another, by which we are led 
out of ourselves and made to act against our own nature 
by that of another, or rather by a Higher Nature than either 
of us. A withered flower seems sometimes almost a miracle 
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though this miracle is in ourselves after all—for all these de- 
lightful thoughts that come into my mind when I look at this 
flower, thoughts and fancies and memofies, what are they 
but the result of the alchemy of the immortal Spirit, which 
takes all the pleasant fragile things of life, and transmutes 
them into immortality in our own nature.” In the home of 
Little Gidding the same spirit of purity and peace is even 
more striking, because seen in greater variety and fullness in 
a group rather than in one solitary figure. The Ferrar family 
are well known in the religious history of the seventeenth 
century, and although there is a certain air of quaint, yet not 
unpleasing, phantasy, in the allegorical arrangement of this 
remarkable household, there is also a practical benevolence, 
‘a life of genuine Christian liberality and usefulness, that carries 
its weight. We feel that we breathe here the veritable airs 
of heavenly influence that come with strange suggestions of 
healing and peace into the already troubled scenes of English 
political controversies, and the, but too distinctly heard 
clash and clang of atms. Mr. Shorthouse has exquisitely in- 
vested this Christian home with such tranquility of natural 
beauty as can be nowhere found so well as in an English 
landscapé, the soft afternoon light, the smell of hawthorns in 
blossom, the shadows of the great trees on the grass, the 
sound of church bells in the mellow air, are all interwoven 
with the sweet human charities and peace of the lives within. 
It is here that he has very appropriately chosen to place 

the one dream of true marriage—the pure first love, so radi- 
ant with light and freshness and bloom of his hero’s life. 
It had but slight development in outward event, but 
its secret power over the hidden springs of life never perished. 
It was the restraining force in deadly temptation, the under- 
lying and uplifting motive of mature age, the one sweet.melody 
which kept unbroken an inner unity of life through long and 
wandering years. Theauthor very beautifully suggests in the 
power of this one disappointed and brief love, the indestruct- 
ibility of all moral force, and its promise of immortality in its 
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capability of surviving all external change orloss. ‘Nothing 
but the Infinite Pity,” said one who looked at the seeming 
futility and worthlessness of human effort, the fragmentary 
and disappointed years of man’s allotted age, “is sufficient for 
the pathos of human life;” but Divine Pity is not, like ours an 
unavailing sympathy; it is united with Infinite Power, the 
Supreme Heart of a Divine Father keeps for us, unhurt, 
unstained, these white dreams of our youth. If we do not 
ourselves lose the power to regain them by our own denial 
and profanation, we shall feel their regenerative and quicken- 
ing life again inthe development ofahigher world. To quote 
Lord Herbert of Cherburg once more: 


“ Else should our souls in vain elect, 
And vainer yet were Nature’s laws, 
When to an everlasting cause 
They give a perishing effect. 


These eyes again thine eyes shall see, 
These hands again thine hands enfold, 
And all chaste blessings ever told, 
Shall with us everlasting be. 


If even my imperfect mind, 

Make love the end of knowledge here, 
How perfect will our love be where 
All imperfection is refined.”’ 


For one who wishes to study the true character and work 
of the Seventeenth Century—its restless struggles and long- 
ings, its shadows and lights, its darkness broken by dreams of 
dawn, or a hope, as of some unquiet bird singing in the night— 
Mr. Shorthouse’s romance of “ John Inglesant ” will prove a 
valuable contribution. He writes like a thoughtful student 
who has carefully and without prejudice analyzed his subject, 
and diligently amassed material, and though the close of his 
book brings no defiriite truth or system to the reader, it is 
full of a faith in the light yet to rise, for the writer has not 
been deaf to the Divine Voice, or unmindful of the Divine 
Life that is the very soul and center of all history. In the 
smaller details of his work, the careful finish and sim- 
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plicity of an exquisite style, the ‘delicate aroma of stately 
and old-world courtesy, the swift perception of natural 
beauty, the dramatic presentation of certain scenes—our 
author leaves little to be desired. The situation of the un- 
happy monarch, Charles I., and the Royalists, and the peculiar 
development of Puritan character, are drawn with a master’s 
hand; while no less vivid are the scenes in Italy, the Carni- 
val, the Plague, the Cloister and the Court. The emotional 
nature of the Italian with its strange depths of crime, and 
wonderful powers of self-sacrifice of love, stand in startling 
contrast to the English type of character; yet it is difficult to 
say which is drawn with a more delicate comprehension or 
sympathy. It would seem as if one who could so fully enter 
into the temptations and capabilities of so many, and such 
different types of human character as are touched in this 
book, must at least have attained to some conception of that 
idea, the highest which has ever entered the mind of 
man, which has been to him in its power to console and 
strengthen, like the Beatific Vision, the idea of the Divine 
Humanity. 
ELLA F. Mossy. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Final Causes. By Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, Professor 
at the Faculté des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the Sec- 
ond Edition of the French by William Affleck, B. D., with 
Preface by Robert Flint, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Divinity, 
Univ. of Edinburg. Second Edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


The study of Final Causes is, in the clearer terminology of 
Swedenborg, the study of Ends. It would clear up many obscuri- 
ties if metaphysical writers could not only see the doctrine of dis- 
crete degrees as taught by Swedenborg, but also use the admirable 
terms by which these are designated—the And, the Cause, and the 


Effect. For want of these, pages of definitions are wasted, and 
elaborate arguments are thrown away. The End as the cause of 
the cause is indeed a final cause, or that first cause in which is in- 
cluded the end or purpose for which the thing is. But if there is 
still between this and the effect or end produced something mediate 
or instrumental, a causa efficiens by which the end does go forth in- 
to effect, this must also be a cause; therefore we have not only the 
* final cause,” so-called, but the “final cause causing,” or the cause 
itself, strictly speaking. The effect would in the same manner 
have to be called the “ final cause effected.” If we look for that 
which is distinct, or, as Swedenborg declares, “ discrete” in these 
three constituents of everything that exists, we shall find that the 
absolutely discreet degrees of all being are end, simply as end, cause 
as cause, and effect as “effect. The affection or desire of a man is 
the end, the thought or intelligent design and plan is the cause, and 
the act done is the effect. But desire is not thought, although all 
thought is from desire, and thought is not act, although all act is 
from thought, conscious or unconscious. The importance of Swe- 
denborg’s great trinal analysis of being into these three discrete 
degrees i is beginning to be recognized practically now-a-days in the 
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demand which is felt for something behind mere design as a proof 
of the being of God. Design itself, the Divine Wisdom or the Logos, 
is indeed that 4y which all things were made, and they are there- 
tore pre-eminently the cause of all things; but behind this cause is 
the 4nd which is the Divine Love, the Father of all—sfrom which 
are all things. The term “final cause” still calls to mind too ex- 
clusively the design-proof, the mere intellectual means of crea- 
tion; the better term the “End of creation” reveals something 
deeper still, that on which all rests, the love which is the source of 
even the wisdom itself, the very esse or life of Deity and that which 
is as distinct from the purely causal, as the cause is distinct from the 
pure effect. 

The work before us is one of the most sincere, devout, and in- 
genuous efforts in seeking for God as the source and the reason of 
all things, that we have met with. The frankness and simplicity of 
style, together with the brightness of thought and the clear logic, 
make the book a positively attractive one—a book that, taken up 
even at random, is sure to fasten the reader’s attention and make 
him slow to lay itdown. Perhaps when we reflect onthe abstruse and 
generally considered formidable nature of the subject treated of, and 
especially when we reflect that it is a theme which has wearied the 
thinkers of every age to so little positive result—to say that the 
book is really delightful and in large measure satisfying reading, is as 
marked and honorable distinction as can be given it. We are 
reminded in reading its lucid, genial, and yet sternly logical pages, 
of what Swedenborg says of “that noble nation,’’ the French. 
There is a directness of argument, a going straight to the point, 
that makes’ the reader feel at once a confidence and an interest in 
the author’s reflections, and a readiness to take up his cause as his 
own. It is a noble and elevating study. Swedenborg says the 
highest angelic order of minds is in the wisdom of ends. The 
study of the Divine Ends in Creation and Providence, or the search 
for these thereby to know better the nature of Deity, this is certainly 
the noblest form of scientific study that can engage the human 
mind. 

The New Churchman, little as he is accustomed to look out- 
side of Swedenborg for anything like a rational science of spiritual 
things, will yet assuredly find a large measure of delight in 
studying this work of Janet. It will give definite shape and prac- 
tical application to many truths rather abstractly entertained, and 
it will serve more than anything we know of to enable the New- 
Church student of metaphysics to estimate at its true and: trans- 
cendent value the great doctrine of End, Cause and Effect, or of the 
Divine Love, Wisdom and Use as given in Swedenborg, especially 
in his treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. It is especially to 
suggest the correlation of the work before us as a representative 
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of the more enlightened school of modern metaphysics, with the 
heavenly principles of a revealed philosophy that we offer our 
reader a few extracts, very inadequately outlining the author’s truly 
admirable treatise. To comment on these relations at any length 
would entice us into more than the scope of a brief book notice; 
but we are confident that intelligent New-Church readers will 
see, even at a slight glance, how interesting the comparison is, and 
how instructive a careful comparative study would be. Especially 
should we rejoice should our brief reflections be instrumental in 
calling the attention of any admirer of Janet to the far deeper and 
more satisfying sources of this Divine Science as afforded them now 
n the writings of Swedenborg. 

The author in his preface says that his book is written, not in 
the spirit of combat, but of research. The method chosen is that 
of cross-examination: 


“ If by this cross—examination the truth appears much more difficult to dis- 
cover itis not our fault, but that of the nature of things; but an incomplete 
truth expressed in a modest way, is worth more than a pretentious error or an 
emphatic prejudice. 

“ After this rule the doctrine of final causes, precisely because it is ours, 
has been subjected by us to the most severe criticism; we have made it to pass 
through all trials; we have pushed the affairs of mechanism as far as we could, 
for causes must not be multiplied without necessity, So far as, mechanism 
suffices we have no need of final causes; if it sufficed everywhere, there would 
be no need of them at all. But however great a part be assigned to it, there 
always comes a moment when it runs aground and breaks down, were it only 
for example, before the final causes in man. It is then that by way of regres- 
sion the territory, ia appearance abandoned, can be retaken little by little; we 
can ascend from psychological finality, to physiological and organic finality ; and 
from that still higher, till we finish by recognizing that mechanism not only 
does not suffice everywhere, but that it suffices nowhere, that it only explains 
the appearance and not the foundation and reality. The true, the really manly 
method, is, then, that which places itself in the very heart of the difficulties, and 
which, from these very difficulties elicits the necessity of an ultra-mechanical 
principle—a principle of finality and of thought. 

‘*Such is our method; and now here are our conclusions. They are re- 
ducible to three fundamental prepositions t 

I. The first is that there is no a griori principle of final causes. The final 
cause is an induction, a hypothesis, whose probability depends on the number 
and character of observed phenomena. 

II. The second is that the final cause is proved by the existence in fact ot 
certain combinations, such that the accord of these combinations with a final 
phenomenon independent of them would be a mere chance, and that nature 
altogether must be explained by an accident. 

III. The third, in fine, is that the relation of finality being once admitted 
as a law of the universe, the only hypothesis appropriate to an understanding 
that can account for this law is that derived from ax intelligent cause.” 


The reason of the author’s non-acceptance of ana friori law 
of finality strikingly exhibits the thorough honesty of his mind, 
and will at the same time suggest to the student of Swedenborg a 
tatal defect in the author’s fundamental conceptions of the real 
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relation of end to cause. He says, immediately after giving the 
above three positions: 

‘* As regards the first point we are certainly of those who would wish that 
the principles of final causes were self-evident, or that at least, subjected to re- 
flection, it appeared to us with the characters of necessity and universality that 
Leibnitz and Kant have signalized as the marks of notions a@ priori. But it is 
impossible for us to find in it this double character. It is necessary that all that 
is produced have a cause; it is mot necessary that all that is produced have an 
end.” 

To us this seems an arbitrary assumption. It overlooks the truth 
embodied in the Doctrine of Discrete Degrees that the end zs in 
the cause, and is what makes the cause to be in or bring about the 
effect. The End, Cause and Effect are all equally involved in the 
being of anything, according to Swedenborg, whether we perceive 
the end or not. Janet attempts to illustrate his point as follows: 

“ A billiard ball struck by another is moved in such a direction; that direc- 
tion is explained by the stroke alone and by the direction of the stroke, without 
its being necessary to suppose ia the striking ball a sort of presentiment or fore- 
taste of the effect produced.” 

Precisely not; because the author is mistaken in thinking of 
the striking ball as a cause at all, strictly speaking. It is only an 
effect antecedent to another effect, both being equivalent exhibitions 
or parts of one physical result. The real cause is the force im- 
parted in a certain way and the end lay in what determined that 
force to be imparted at all, or in one way rather than another. 

The author is not without warning from one whom he calls 
one of the most distinguished of contemporary philosophers, M. 
Lachelier, of what he calls a kind of subjective finalism. “He (M. 
Lachelier) has thought to found the law of final causes not on mind 
but on feeling.’ In his criticism of this, Janet remarks: 

“ Will it be said that by feeling must be understood, not human feeling, but 
feeling in general, and by thought not human thought, but thought in general? 
In this sense it might be maintained that thought in the pure state is mani- 
fested in the universe by mechanism, and that, connected with feeling, itis man- 
ifested in it by finality. But then the question would no longer be regarding 
the faculty that should give us the principle of ends, but regarding the cause of 
the ends themselves so far as previously granted as objects of experience; from 
critical teleology one would pass without notice to dogmatic teleology.” 

By dogmatic teleology we understand the author to mean the 
assumption of a law of finality on a priori grounds. Here again we 
observe the signal importance of Swedenborg’s distinction between 
the end as existing in the will and the cause as existing in the intel- 
lect. If a mind—the “ intelligent cause ” admitted by Janet in his 
preface, can be conceived as existing in intellect alone, without will 
or love as the first motive power, then we can conceive of cause as 
thought, without any implied exd as feeling or wil/. But if mind 
is both will and intellect, then the assumption of the w7// principle in 
the cause is no more “dogmatic” than that of the thought principle. 
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In the arrangement of his argument the author first states the 
problem: Is there a principle, a law, necessitating first causes? 
Then he defines and illustrates the principle itself. In the course of 
this chapter he remarks: 


‘« This hypothesis of a groping of nature, and of a period of disordered par- 
turition, said to have preceded rational productions, such as we see them now, is 
contrary to all that we know of the processes of nature. No trace subsists of 
this period of chaos, and everything leads to the belief that, if nature had begun 
by chaos, it would never have come out of it.’’ 


Then follow the Facts introduced as illustrating or corrobo- 
rating the law of finality, many being drawn from the animal 
kingdom. Some most curious and interesting statements, especi- 
ally regarding the habits of birds, are to be found here. The In- 
dustry of Man and the Industry of Nature are then compared; 
after which Organ and Function are discussed, the whole of this part 
concluding with the summary: 


‘‘To sum up. There is no contradiction between our principles and the most 
recent scientific conceptions. No fact, no law of nature warrants us to eliminate 
the final cause from the human mind. Science, so far as it is science, is mute 
on this problem. It remains to inquire whether the facts will not admit of an- 
other interpretation than that which we have given.” 


He then proceeds in Chap. V. to consider the “contrary facts.” 
Here the instances are drawn largely from Darwin. The imper- 
fections of nature are admitted, and the cause of evil is said, with 
Leibnitz, to be inherent in the essence of the fiztte thing. “In the 
universe there will always be a part of action or of good which 


will be lost by the conflict and friction of things upon each other. 
Consequently absolute good is not possible.” 

Mechanism and Finality, the Doctrine of Evolution, Lamarck 
and Darwin, Herbert Spencer, are next discussed. 


“ The theory of evolution may have two meanings. Either it expresses 
nothing else than the gradation of organic beings and contains nothing opposed 
to the doctrine of final causes, and even, on the contrary, appeals to it, or else it 
expresses the successive gropings attempted by nature until favorable circum- 
stances brought about such a throw of the dice as it called an organization made 
to live.” 

In Book Second the author attempts to answer the question: 
What is the, first cause of the law of finality? Here follow chap- 
ters on the Physio-Theological Proof and Immanent Finality, the 
latter leading to the question: “Is the supreme cause of finality in 
nature an intelligent cause, or mind?” Finality and Intention, the 
Pure Idea and Creation, Activity, and the Supreme End of Nature 
are the subjects to which the remainder of the fascinating work is 
devoted. The last chapter is one of great interest to New-Church- 
men, so closely does the author graze upon a sublime truth without 
precisely and fully comprehending it in its perfect relation to the 
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whole doctrine of Deity as given in Swedenborg. According to 
Swedenborg the end of creation is the formation of a heaven of 
human beings. The necessity lay in the very nature of the Divine 
Love, inasmuch as being perfect Love it must love some other 
object than itself. Says Janet, however, not cognizant of this neces- 
sity: 

“The whole difficulty is to know how God can love anything but Himself; 
but it is the same difficulty as to know how God can think anything but Him- 
self.” 

“This co-existence (of anything beside God, with God) being once admitted, 
the wherefore of creation can only be sought in the motive of good. It is by 
goodness that Plato, as well as Christianity, explains the production of things.” 

“ If God as absolute perfection cannot have created the world for an egoistic 
end, if on the other hand, He cannot be supposed to have created it by chance 
and sport,—it follows that He can only have made the world in the interest of 
created things,—that is to say, by goodness.” 

Here we must leave our interesting author, rejoicing in this 
blessed word lingering in our thoughts, that not “for His own glory”’ 
did God create the world, but out of the urgency of His own 
Divine Love, and for the exd of the happiness of His creatures to 
eternity. 


Energy: Efficient and Final Cause. By James McCosh, D. D., 
LL. D., D. L., President of Princeton College. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. Paper, pp. 55. 





We rejoice, in this bright and vigorous little treatise to recognize 
a bold step made by our Calvinistic philosopher above the theology 


of the billiard table. The recognition of a spiritual force or a source 
of energy above the material world is a great step toward the 
recognition of the true spiritual basis of metaphysics as given in 
Swedenborg. We hope that Dr. McCosh, having once broken 
loose from the materialists, will, besides the spjritual minded and 
devout Janet, be willing to take for a guide tig pure and elevated 
doctrines of Swedenborg as touching upon the nature of spirit and 
the immanence of spiritual forces in nature. We think the 
author might have much better adhered to the excellent example of 
Janet in leaving out that awkward fourth term causa materialis, 
even if he think it traceable to Aristotle, although as matter of fact 
Aristotle never uses either the term material cause nor final cause, 
but calls things by their true names, the matter of a thing, the end, 
etc. .So long as even Christian philosophers show no repugnance 
to speaking of matter as a “ cause” of whatever degree, they can- 
not complain if unbelievers find in matter cause of all degrees. 
The fact is, matter is inno true sense whatever, cause, if we mean 
by cause anything above or prior to nature. “Material causes ” is 
really a contradiction of terms, and we are surprised that so clear a 
reasoner as Dr. McCosh should tolerate such an expression. Cause 
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is too precious a notion to be thus sacrificed or bandied about by 
those who profess to look at these questions from a spiritual side. 
The little treatise before us is divided into five sections, treating 
respectively of Physical Causation, Psychical Causation, Causation 
Subjective, Various Sorts of Causes, and Final Cause, While 
admitting the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, the author 
seems to feel compelled to admit at the same time a limit to the 
amount of physical force, or at least its constant quantity. This 
seems hardly consistent with his subsequent position that the 
psychical force is also to be-counted in the problem of causation, 
and that this cannot be subjected to any definite measurement or 
limit. The recognition of two forces—one physical, the other 
psychical or spiritual, is unfortunate and unnecessary, in any other 
sense than as varying phenomena of the one force which is in its 
source God in His Divine Love, Wisdom, and Operation. Even 
Unitarian Harvard makes a far more thorough avowal of this great 
spiritual fact through the noble utterances of the late Professor 
Peirce, than does orthodox Princeton in the declarations of its 
President. Says Professor Peirce in his Analytic Mechanics: 


“Force may be regarded as having a spiritual origin, and when it is im- 
parted to the physical world, motion is its usual form of mechanical exhibition.” 


Dr. McCosh’s little work may be regarded as a step upward 
into light and order, and a healthy indication in Christian thought. 
It is far from being as spiritual in conception and lofty in its reach 
as the work of Janet, to which the author refers with much enthusi- 


asm, but it may lead many thither, and the principles involved in 
both will be found excellent stepping stones for sincere and thought- 
ful students across the turbulent waters of the doubt and denials of 
our time into the quiet and fertile lands of a genuine spiritual science, 
or a theology indeed, as afforded in the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 





Words for the New Church: Reply to the Review. 


We are happy to discover in the reply which the “ Worps For 
THE New CuurcH” makes in its last number to our critique of 
that Serial, some of the good results of honest criticism and little 
trace of mere acrimonious polemic. We have been deeply inter- 
ested in the careful analysis of the respective positions taken, and 
we cannot help thinking that the tendency of such examination 
must be toward arriving at clearer and more accurate views on the 
points discussed than were before attained. This we understand to 
be the legitimate use of criticism, namely to both give and obtain 
more light; whereas, a mere polemic has for its object rather to ex- 
clude all light, except that which shall confirm one the more in a 
position already taken. ; 
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The “ Worps’’ is careful to call attention to the professed purpose 


of the Review to occupy a sort of “ middle ground” between the New . 


Church and “ outside religious thought and culture.” We do not 
shrink from any scrutiny of our position in this regard; but we ask 
our contemporary to be careful to discriminate between the “ mid- 
dle ground” as our chosen place of meeting and interview, and a 
“ middle ground”’ in the sense of a two-sided or non-committal 
doctrinal position. The Review owns no authority but Revealed 
Doctrine, and it goes to this Doctrine as a learner rather than as an 
interpreter for others; and to this heavenly doctrine it would invite 
in the most cordial manner the attention of all enlightened and sincere 
Christian minds. The Review looks first to setting forth Sweden- 
borg as he is and letting all Christians judge of the bearing or re- 
sult of his teachings in any particular; and it regards as secondary 
the defending or nourishing of any little peculiarities or local views 
of polity which may have grown up here and there in our organ- 
ized church and acquired a prestige and authority from time and 
usage, and yet are as thoroughly unknown to Swedenborg as they 
are to the “outside world’”’ whom we address. But as we are more 
than once called to account by the Serial for a seeming insincerity 
or lack of a strict orthodoxy in our acceptance of Swedenborg, we 
will here further say that we are prepared to maintain that the Re- 
view is a more faithful exponent of Swedenborg and exhibits a 
truer and deeper loyalty to that authority that inheres in his writ- 
ings than is the Sera/ itself under notice. We say this in no jeal- 
ous or boasting spirit—Heaven forbid! We maintain this “ for rea- 
sons,” and we will give them. The Review holds the Writings as 
a heaven-given gospel addressed to the Christian world and need- 
ing no final interpreter outside of itself. In presenting these writ- 
ings to others we do not feel that they must first be dressed up 
in this or that prevailing costume—the peculiar cut in which they 
have perhaps been presented to us by our predecessors in the church. 
While entertaining a profound and reverent affection for the worthy 
founders of our external body and for the body itself, and regarding 
it as imperatively necessary for New Churchmen to cherish their 
organizations with the most zealous care, and to seek methods for 
their improvement and advancement, we do not hesitate to say that 
we should be sorry to have the excellence and perfection of 
the Lord’s Holy Jerusalem or of its revealed system of Doctrine 
measured by any degree of perfection we have as yet attained in 
our constitutions of societies or associations, or of Convention, or in 
our rituals of worship. We therefore prefer to present Sweden- 
borg, as he is, to the “ outside world,” and not as trained to speak 
only the language of this or that body of New Churchmen. 
Now we do hold that a stranger in approaching Swedenborg 
through the columns of the “ Worps” would not see Swedenborg 
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pure and simple, but Swedenborg dressed up iu the garb of the 
“ Academy of the New Church.” Wedo not speak thus in any 
contemptuous sense. If we read aright the “Worps”’ reply to our 
former criticism, it admits just this charge to be a true one, and 
it emphasizes again and again this as its position. We charged the 
«“ Worps” with a dangerous tendency of presenting only one side 
of a truth, which is a sure initiament of heresy. The “Worps” 
says in reply: 

‘‘ We have fallen under the censure of the Review because we have not 
treated of a matter which it was not our purpose to consider.” 


Precisely; and because in treating of the State of the Chris- 
tian World it was “not” the Serial’s “ purpose to consider” cer- 
tain milder and more hopeful reflections which the doctrines un- 
questionably offer, therefore we charged it with teaching one side 
only of the subject and withholding the olive branch while it dis- 
played the sword. 

Again the Serial says: 

“We cannot with our critic flee into the warm and tender shelter of a certain 


Doctrine, concerning the Lord’s Providence over those who are taught the doc- 
trine of faith alone, to be found in A. E. 233.” 


Why can you not, dear brethren, we would say, inasmuch as 
the doctrine admits of your so doing? But no: 


“If we were seeking such a shelter we could find it only in this passage 
with our eyes closed.” 


Closed to what? To a more hopeful view of many in the 
Christian world who are taught false doctrines, but do not believe 
them! Why not open your eyes then, brethren, and see the 
cheering light here given? If our brethren enter into these and 
similar passages of doctrine “ with their eyes closed,”’ is it not be- 
cause “ their eyes are held”’ by a determined purpose mot to see any- 
thing adverse to their chosen position, however emphatically the 
doctrines urge it? We feel sorry for our brother of the “ Worps” 
that he can see in such general statements as those referred to in A. 
E. 233, and D. P. 258, not the possibility of many being saved, but 
rather the almost certain prediction “that they all will perish in 
hell,” notwithstanding that these very passages, are given us by 
Swedenborg as examples of the Lord’s “ providence over those 
who are in the Doctrine of faith alone!” Has it come to this that 
we must even hold that the Lord exerts a special providence over 
certain simple, “unseduced ” (D. P. 258) minds, zot that they may be 
saved, but that they shall also, like the others, surely “ perish in 
hell”! Orif, as the editor of the Serza/ admits (p. 541), these merci- 
ful provisions of the Lord for those who are under erroneous teach- 
ing, are “true and well to be considered,” why in the name of all 
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that is true, and all that is gentle and compassionate, are they mever 
considered, and ever dwelt upon in the Worps ror THE NEw 
CuurcH? If Swedenborg is not ashamed to carry “the olive 
branch”’ or to dwell upon these possibilities of saving good among 
Christians, why should the Academy be? Why should the Worps 
FOR THE New Cuurcu have to admit the fact (p. 540):— 


‘‘ That we have advanced the teachings of the writings on the subject un- 
der consideration, that is, the State of the Christian World without seeking 
to weaken the force of these teachings, and ¢o deprive them of their point, by in- 
troducing other things from the same source, which may cause the matter to appear 
to some personsin a light different from that presented in the Words”! [Italics 
our own. ] 


But why, again, should mot these “ other cqnsiderations” from 
the same equally authoritative source be admitted, where a subject 
so vast as that of the state of the Christian world is under con- 
sideration? Because, forsooth, these would deprive certain other 
teachings “of their point” and would make the matter appear “ in 
alight different from that presented in the Words!” Now if 
Swedenborg, or the Divine Doctrine, can afford to reduce the sharp- 
ness of some points by qualifying statements in his own pages, is 
the Serial making a fair presentation if it hides these, purposely, 
lest its own favorite interpretation of Swedenborg should be 
marred? We hope we have convinced our readers, if not our 
brother of the “ Worps,” that we speak for reasons when we 
charge him with not being strictly faithful to Swedenborg, and 
we caution him about charging others with heretical tendencies. 

We can readily imagine the reflection being returned. “ But 
must not every organ of opinion in the church have its peculiar 
manner of presenting Swedenborg, and in this sense is not 
the Review equally liable to the charge of presenting Sweden- 
borg to the world in its own peculiar garb?” In a measure, 
this modifying influence of individual minds and habits of 
thought is unavoidable. The Review must be liable to it and 
will also have, doubtless, its decided views on many points to 
declare and urge; but it will endeavor not to hold back anything 
in Swedenborg, lest any favorite position of its own shall be shaken; 
it will, as we said, above, approach Swedenborg in the attitude of a 
learner and not claim to be his only authoritative exponent. We 
have confidence that in studying Swedenborg from many sides the 
church will be able to arrive at a sufficiently definite doctrine and 
polity for all its needs, and that neither our at present organized body 
nor the religious world at large, requires an authoritative doctrine 
by which Swedenborg himself is alone to be interpreted. Our feel- 
ing toward the “ Worps” is of this sort. It seems to us to have 
dwelt so exclusively on the subject of the necessity of authoritative 
doctrine in interpreting the Scriptures, that it has become some- 
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what morbid, and can no longer think of anything but as needing 
equally an authorized interpreter. Even the Heavenly Doctrines 
themselves, given by the Lord as that doctrine by which the Word 
may be understood, seem now in the view of the Academy to re- 
quire also a correct interpretation, lest to “some persons” they shall 
appear in a false light. That by some mysterious, though nowhere 
defined process, the “ Academy”? has become the sole correct in- 
terpreter of the doctrines to the church, would seem to be taken for 
granted, at least by the writers in the “ Worps.” When we are 
convinced of this by argument or experience, we will readily ad- 
mit it, for we are glad and grateful for all the help we can find any- 
where in understanding better the doctrines revealed. But we 
foresee a difficulty after all, and that is, that on the same principle 
the Academy itself, or its utterances, may in turn come to need an 
interpreter who alone can rightly present its views! And may not 
he need still another? Is there any refuge from this uncertain out- 
look but in the position we stated above, that Swedenborg is self- 
sufficient; that the only interpretation the church needs of his writ- 
ings is the consensus of minds working together as they see him 
alike, and accepting him individually, as his writings alone appeal 
to each heart and mind that goes to the Lord and his Word for 
light. But we must notice a few other points in the “ Worps” re- 
ply to our review. 

The editor asks if we believe that the men of the New Church 
have advanced beyond the need of the Divine teaching, that “if 
the faith of the former church be together with the faith of the New 
Church, then every thing of the church with man, will perish?” 
We answer, by no means! What we urged was that our duty as 
New Churchmen is to avoid in ourselves these falses, and thus to be 
constantly judging of ourselves whether we are fit candidates for 
the New Jerusalem. We defined this as the reason of those denuncia- 
tions of a dead church with which the doctrines abound as ad- 
dressed to New Churchmen themselves. We stated that if we 
wish to denounce the old church as out of ourselves, the manly and 
only sensible way to do it is to go to them and say boldly what we 
think we are called to say. It is noticeable in the conduct of our 
Lord that when alone or in the presence of his discjples, he spoke 
tenderly and compassionately of the church which was crucifying 
Him; when he denounced their awful sins and hypocrisies it was 
to their face! But we*are not to sit in judgment on any, nor to de- 
clare who are or who are not saved; we are to take warning of the 
deadly effects of those denials of the Lord and his Word which 
have brought to an end the first Christian church, and in view of 
these, as deadly influences working within all hearts, we are to sit 
in judgment on ourselves. We will not dwell on the “ Worps”’ 
attempt to read a sense of pharisaic self-righteousness into our say- 
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ing “that we must judge of ourselves whether or not we are fit 
candidates for the New Jerusalem.” If, as the editor says, “ these 
teachings regarding the evil states of men are given in order that 
we may examine ourselves,’ (p. 544), and if we do thus examine 
ourselves, are, we not forming a judgment as to “ whether or not ” 
we are fit for heaven? Otherwise has the Lord given us any prac- 
tical way of bettering our life? If we mistake not, Swedenborg 
tells us emphatically, that the only way to heaven is through self- 
examination and repentance. This surely invites a“ judgment ot 
ourselves.” 

We are grateful to the “ Worps” for the distinction drawn 
for our information between “ REDEMPTION ” and “ SALVATION,” 
but we have to inform our critic that by the “ objective coming ” of 
the Lord we do not mean merely the historic act of redemption in 
subduing the hells in the last judgment, but that that “coming ”’ is 
still fulfilled objectively wherever and whenever the truths given in 
the heavenly doctrines are brought anew to any mind from with- 
out; and that the subjective “ coming ”’ is the appropriation of that 
truth within, in the heart and life. We have failed to derive much 
enlightenment from this portion of the “ Worps” critique. 

The remarks in the “ Worps” relative to the inspiration of 
Swedenborg, and the relation which a revelation of doctrine to the 
understanding, bears to the revelation of words to the senses, we 
find in nearly every way admirable, and feel indebted to the writer 
for so clear and useful an exposition of what has been and is still to 
many New Churchmen an obscure point. We are happy to find 
that the * Worps” isin reality in agreement with the position of the 
Review in one important phase of this matter, although it here seems 
to feel compelled to assume such a determined opposition. We do 
not allude to our agreement as to the distinction between the in- 
spiration of Swedenborg and that of the penmen of the Divine 
Word. No difference is possible among New Churchmen on that 
point. Nor do we mean that we agree with the inference that the 
“ Worps” seems to draw from its citations of doctrine, namely, 
that because the literal sense was dictated mediately, or to natural 
men by spirits, that therefore it is in a degree less Divine, or a less per- 
fect and full revelation than that which was given by inspiration 
directly from the Lord to Swedenborg. We do not refer, how- 
ever, to the admission made on page 588 of the same issue of the 
«“ Worps” where the writer is replying to some charges brought 
against the Academy by a meeting of the Manchester-Society, in 
England. 

“ The speaker [in Manchester | observes: ‘On this account it is 
argued that they (the Doctrines) contain the spiritual sense of the 
Word, and not the spiritual sense in part only, but the spiritual 
sense complete.’ So argued, by whom? JVot by the Academy.” 

See “ Worvs”’ etc.,” p. 588.) 
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Thus the Academy admits, through the Serial under its control, 
that the writings of Swedenborg do zof “ contain the spiritual sense 
complete.’ This being the case, it must agree with our position 
that the Divine truth as given in the doctrines, however immediately, 
or by inspiration, is not given there zm its fullness, as it is given in 
the Word as dictated in the letter. The inner degrees are in 
their fullness only in the ultimate, and the fullness of the Divine 
revelation resides only in the letter of the Word. We do not mean 
to imply at all, that the revelation of the internal sense is incom- 
plete, as requiring to be supplemented by ourselves, or by any in- 
strument of revelation to come hereafter, but that it is incomplete 
in the sense that Swedenborg so often declares, in saying that there 
are arcana into which he was not allowed to enter, and others 
which he was not allowed to reveal. We believe that there is in- 
volved here an important phase of the doctrine of revelation, and 
we hope we shall enjoy the benefit of further studies of the Acad- 
emy in this direction. In the light of the above admission of the 
writer in the “ Worps,” we trust our critic may now see in what 
sense the immediate inspiration of Swedenborg was limited and 
modified by his own understanding, and accordingly, that while his 
was a genuine inspiration his writings are only a partial revelation 
of that which in all its Divine fullness and perfection is contained in 
the letter of the Word, and which, zx the minds of angels, is opened 
in ascending degrees of fullness, the Lord alone comprehending 
and fulfilling all that it contains and He alone deing capadble of per- 
ceiving it in tts infallibility. And now we will not longer defer 
answering the burning question of the “ Worps,” “Will the re- 
viewer tell us whether he believes fully and without qualification, 
that the truth or doctrine of the New Church is Divine?” 

We doso believe; and having placed the idea of infallibility in 
the same category as that of infinity, or Deity itself, we are prepared 
to say that we can pronounce upon the infallibility of the doctrines 
in the same way, and only so, as we can pronounce upon the infin- 
ity or the perfection of Deity itself. Practically this acknowledge- 
ment of the infinite and unreachable perfection of God and equally 
so that of the infallibility of the doctrine revealed, is of the first 
importance as an element of faith and of the religious life. It is 
precisely because the doctrine is Divine, according to the beautiful 
and clear citation of the “ Worps” from A. C. 3712, but in 
descending and ascendifig degrees or senses accommodated to vari- 
ous orders of angelic and human mind, that we draw the distinction 
between their infallibility in their Divine origin and the fallible con- 
ceptions of them by men. Admitting that heavenly doctrines have 
been revealed without error and under Divine guidance in the 
writings of Swedenborg, in the very degree that they are Divine, 
they ate liable to a more or less interior spiritual and really intelli- 
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gent reception by men according to the degree of their illustration, 
or the spiritual affection of their minds. 

When we spoke, therefore, in our former notice of the “WorDs,” 
of the danger of carrying the doctrine of infallibility to such 
an excess that it should prove the writings themselves to be “infall- 
ibly contradictory,” we were alluding to this danger of mistaking 
our varying and very fallible conceptions of doctrine for the infalli- 
bility of the truth itself, and our illustration we believed to be a 
pertinent one, namely, that of making Swedenborg appear to con- 
tradict himself. This itis believed they are in danger of doing who 
interpret the expression “ filled with his Spirit” in such a sense 
as to make Swedenborg either on the one hand a divine incarna- 
tion or a “coming of the Lord in person,” thus contradicting T. 
C. R. 779, or on the other hand, to make his writings to be the 
Divine Word in as complete a sense as the letter of Scripture itself, 
thus ignoring the distinction made by Swedenborg himself between 
the fullness of Divine Truth in the ultimate degree or the letter, 
and that partial, however unerring, revelation of the Spiritual sense 
within the letter, which his writings contain. 

If we have by our much abused observation been the occasion 
of the Worps, furnishing a clearer and better definition of the exact 
relation the writings of Swedenborg bear to the “ Divine Truth in 
the Supreme Sense ”’ on the one hand, and “ The Divine Truth in 
the Literal Sense” onthe other, we have reason to be glad of the dis- 
cussion between us, and willingly bear the brunt of all the mortify- 
ing thrusts we have had to bear from our unsparing, but always 
courteous critic. 





The Life and Mission of Emanuel Swedenborg. By Benjamin 
Worcester. Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1883. 


Another Life of Swedenborg! Mr. Worcester, in an appen- 
dix to his work, gives a list of no less than thirty different biogra- 
phies and shorter or longer accounts ot the life of the Apostle of the 
New Church, including the Autobiography contained in the letter 
to Hartley, twenty-two of which were written originally in Eng- 
lish. The question naturally arises, Wherefore add to the number ? 
We cannot say that we can see clearly the need of the present pub- 
lication, or the precise place which it is intended to fill in the cata- 
logue of lives of its illustrious subject. At the same time, we are 
prepared to acknowledge that it is a fair embodiment of all the ma- 
terials and facts supplied by the latest researches in the Sweden- 
borgian archives, and, as such, and in the generally good use made 
of these, is of considerable value. We fear, however, that if this 
rapid multiplication of Lives of Swedenborg goes on, we shall as a 
Church become more than ever liable to the charge, happily a 
groundless one, that we worship Swedenborg, and that he is to us 
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something more than aman. We must nevertheless allow Mr. 
Worcester to speak for himself as to the objects and aims of his 
book, which we shall do in these words of his Preface : 

“ The good name of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG is no longer 
in question. In place of being denounced as a heretic, he begins 
to be recognized by Christian students in all denominations as a 
pioneer of the advanced theology fast finding its way into the 
thought of the Churches. 

“« We need not new documents to prove the ability, the sound- 
ness of mind, the laborious acquisitions, the deep philosophic insight, 
the sincerity and the honor of the man, rather we want to be shown 
from the limitations of his human nature, from the trials and the train- 
ing given his heart and mind, from the grace and the new spirit 
vouchsafed him, on the one hand ; and on the other hand, from the 
need, the nature, and the result of his mission—that this was the 
work, not of his own will and unaided intellect, but of the will of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, under the guidance of His Holy Spirit. 

“In this study, while the spirit of adulation finds no place, our 
love, esteem and sympathy cannot but greatly increase, as with 
our fellow-servant we learn to give all the praise to Him whom he 
loved to serve. And our task is reduced to setting in such order the 
things most surely believed among us, as will cause us to listen to 
Swedenborg’s own words, and to believe with him that they were 
not from himself, but trom the Spirit of: truth. ”’ 

It will be perceived from this quotation that the main object 
of the book before us is to establish the great truth, held with 
more or less of vividness and certainty by all who call themselves 
of the New Church, that Swedenborg was truly taught of the 
Lord, and received the doctrines which he has delivered in his 
writings, not from any man or any angel, but from the Lord alone 
while he read the Word. We heartily congratulate Mr. Worces- 
ter on his decided announcement of this position as the basis of his 
work,—a position more than ever necessary to be boldly asserted 
and courageously held in these days, when so many are avowing 
themselves readers of Swedenborg, and read him as they do any. 
other of the great lights in literature and theology, accepting 
and rejecting according as what they read agrees with or is op- 
posed to their own cherished notions, never for one moment con- 
ceiving that any other mortal could justly lay claim to a higher Di- 
vine insight than themselves. And we are glad t~ find that the posi- 
tion here asserted is maintained in the work throughout. It is true 
that we have no formal declaration that the teachings of the New 
Church given through Emanuel Swedenborg are divine and there- 
fore authoritative, and from the somewhat embarrassing way in 
which the statements regarding Swedenborg’s illumination are 
mixed up with citations from the Church writings in which the il- 
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lustration or enlightenment granted to the man of the Church in 
general, while reading the Word, is the subject in hand,* 
some, it is possible, might be misled into the idea that Sweden- 
borg’s illustration was of the same general and ordinary kind. Yet 
we do not think that this was the author’s intention, but rather that 
he wished to avoid all appearance of controversy on this question, 
and to present a view of Swedenborg’s illustration which would be 
acceptable to all parties inthe Church. That he has succeeded in 
this respect, must, we think, be conceded by all, however some of 
us may wish that a somewhat more positive stand had been taken. 
But the purpose of the book is in no sense a controversial one, and 
it is perhaps as well that this matter is left as it is. 

While upon this subject, however, we must express our dis- 
sent from Mr. Worcester’s affirmation (in chap. ix.) that Sweden- 
borg, even after he began writing the Arcana Celestia gives evi- 
dence of the slowness of his progress in “coming to a full appre- 
hension of the conditions of the other world.” That his progress 
in this respect, as in everything connected with his exalted mission, 
was very slow and gradual, and this doubtless for wise and neces- 
sary reasons, we believe most certainly, but that his misapprehen- 
sion, or imperfect apprehension of “the conditions of the other 
world,” or of any other important truth, continued after he began 
the publication of the Arcana, we have never seen the evidence 
to demonstrate; and the instances cited by Mr. Worcester (p. 217, e¢ 
seg.) do not, in our opinion, prove the point, but may all, we be- 
lieve, be explained in harmony with his statements elsewhere in 
the writings, and, indeed, the most of them have been so explained. 
That his manner of expressing himself, in the first volume of the 
Arcana, is not always so perspicuous and perfect as it afterward 
became, is no reason for understanding his language in a contrary 
sense ; and we feel regret and pain that Mr. Worcester, in a work 
intended for the general public, should have seen fit to make these 
passages a subject of animadversion, as he has here done. 

The work begins with an introductory chapter on “ Swe- 
denborg’s Place in History,” that is, as would appear from the 
chapter itself, in the history of the Church and of religious thought. 
Here after a well-compiled exhibition of the deplorable state of the 
Christian world, at and about the time of the Last Judgment, chiefly in 
the language of contemporary and other old-Church writers, we 
have held out the assurance that that state of things. has passed 
away, and of the revival of the Christian Church at the: present 
time, and its gradual reception of the new truths,as though this 
were as positive and well-established a teaching of the Church as 


*See, for example, p. 244 taken in connection both with what goes before, and with what 
follows. 
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the opposite state was a century ago. Few New-Churchmen, we 
imagine, are prepared to accept the following respecting the pro- 
gress of thought in the Church of Rome as the authentic teaching 
of our doctrines in regard to that Church, whatever may be their 
views as to Protestant progress during the last century. 

“Let him see with them [the Protestant doctors] side by 
side, almost hand in hand, the advanced Catholic. theologians, pur- 
suing the same studies, with nearly the same results. And does he 
ask more about the Roman Catholic Church, show him the tem- 
poral power a suppliant at every court in Europe, but the spiritu- 
al power never so great in restraining the evil passions of men, in 
educating and curing souls. And, does he ask about papal, cleri- 
cal corruptions, tell him that their day is past; they are forgotten.” 

». 8. 
( We could wish that Mr. Worcester had observed an equal reti- 
cence and moderation in speaking upon this subject, in regard to 
which, as is well known, there are very decided differences of opin- 
ion amongst us, to that which he has shown in the matter of Swe- 
denborg’s illumination. On the contrary, it is his favorite theme, 
and he returns to it again and again throughout the volume. 

The chapter which follows, on Swedenborg’s parentage, con- 
tains perhaps the best presentation of the facts of Swedenborg’s an- 
cestry that has yet been published. The account of the life and 
character of Bishop Swedberg, Swedenborg’s father, is especial- 
ly excellent, and, while giving all the essential facts, as they are 
contained in White’s larger Life of Swedenborg, and in the docu- 
ments, or derived from other sources, differs from White’s account, 
in particular, in its far better and juster and more impartial inter- 
pretation of them. The character of the pious and excellent, if 
somewhat pragmatical and superstitious, old Bishop, appears to us 
to be admirably drawn in the words which here follow : 

“There can be no mistake in attributing to Bishop Swed- 
berg great energy of character, honesty of purpose, bold frankness 
of expression, hereditary and early-acquired piety and kind love for 
his fellow-men. His long life was spent in hard, enterprising labor, 
with no obvious selfish interest, but for the good of mankind. 
And, withal he was constantly acknowledging God as the source 
of all blessings, and the permitter of all punishment. All the mis- 
fortunes that came to bith, he confesses to be deserved recompense 
for his sins; for all the good he accomplishes he returns thanks to 
God. His confidence in the presence of spirits and angels, as well 
as in the Providence of God, was remarkable, and sometimes bor- 
dering on credulity........It is easy to recognize in Bishop Swed- 
berg a large measure of the simple Christian goodness,—love 
for the Lord and for doing good works to the neighbor,—which 
was taught by John the Baptist, and again was typified by John 
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the Evangelist, and was to remain on earth to receive the Lord at 
His Second Coming. But we cannot fail to see also in him, and 
strongly marked, the fault of the first Christian Church from its be- 
ginning,—the desire to merit a high place in heaven by good 
deeds.” 

The chapters on the early life of Swedenborg which next fol- 
low are also well written, and are probably the best and fullest ac- 
counts of this period that has been collected into any biography. 
The documents compiled by Dr. Tafel are here freely made use of, 
and furnish us with very interesting and, to many readers doubt- 
less, many new facts of our great author’s early years, up to the 
time cf his leaving the University, and going upon his travels, and 
finally settling down to the serious business of his life. We think 
these documents might have been even more amply drawn upon, 
with advantage, at the risk of swelling the size of the volume, in illus- 
tration of this formative period of,so unique a life, and we should 
have been glad if the letters and itineraries, in particular, had been 
quoted from more largely. The opinions of such a mind as Swe- 
denborg’s upon the various topics which engaged his attention, and 
the objects he met with in his travels, are well worthy of being re- 
corded, and assigned an important place in his biography, where 
they may be read by those who have not access to the original 
sources. But where so much is given, and in so agreeable a form, 
we must not complain because we have not more. 

We come next to the philosophical period, and the prepara- 
tion for the final work of his life. This is all well done, though 
we do not observe that there is anything very new, or which has 
not been told many times before. One exception, perhaps, may 
be noted. The so-called Book of Dreams strikes us as having been 
employed with exceptional judgment and discretion, and too much 
stress is not laid upon what, after all, has never appeared to us to 
be deserving of very great attention; though it could not of course 
be passed over without mention in a work of this magnitude. 
Lastly, we are brought to the “call” itself, and the work of writ- 
ing and publishing the doctrines of the Church which follows, and 
with which we are all so familiar. All this is told in very pleas- 
ant, if not brilliant, style, and whatever new light has from the 
first been shed upon the facts, or the actions of all concerned, and 
of the chief actor above all, in this wonderful history, is here al- 
lowed to shine upon the record of them inthese pages. The.story, 
though old to most of us, is nevertheless ever new and fraught 
with interest beyond every other, save that of our Lord’s First 
Coming. The Lord has done a new thing on the earth, and 
everything relating to the doing of it is, 2As0 facto new and glorious 
forever. Jt is the Lord’s doing, and tt is marvelous in our eyes. 
In an Appendix to the volume Mr. Worcester has brought to- 
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gether a number of interesting statements and quotations from 
other writers, in the form of notes illustrative of the body of the 
work. 

In conclusion, we venture the opinion that this will doubtless 
be the favorite Life of Swedenborg for those who desire to pos- 
sess a full and adequate account of the times, the labors, the writ- 
ings, and the Divine mission, of the man who was called of the 
Lord to be the anointed messenger of a New Dispensation of Di- 
vine Truth to the world of to-day. 





The New Philosophy, in Connection with the Science of Corres- 
pondence. By Rev. Stephen Wood. Chicago: Weller & 
Son. 1883. Paper, oct., pp. 67. 


At the beginning of this treatise the author gives it the follow- 
ing title, Swedenborg’s Metaphysics and Philosophy of the 
Science of Correspondence. It is an endeavor to present in brief 
outline some of the fundamental principles of the science of spirit, 
as underlying the science of nature. The chapter headings are: 
I. Doctrine of Degrees. II. Doctrine of Forms. [II. God the 
Grand-Man. IV. Man a Microcosm. V. Man’s Internal and 
External Mind. VI. The Divine Word. VII. Correspondence. 
The last subject is treated of in various applications, as, to the 
Degrees of the Mind, to Rocks, Metals, Colors, the Elements, 
Animals, Numbers, etc. 

The substance of this little work consists largely of extracts 
from Swedenborg, arranged according to the order above indicated. 
While not pretending to completeness it is interesting and valuable 
as a beginning in a great work that lies before the New Church, 
namely, that of putting in convenient form for students’ use and for 
scientific study, the important new principles afforded in Sweden- 
borg’s writings regarding the world of causes. We see here a grand 
possibility—the construction of a new, a world’s psychology, that 
which shall present to the earnest and devout student of natural 
science a view of the soul or spirit, whose kingdom is the whole 
world of nature. The present arrangement is faulty in not pre- 
serving a more strictly scientific form and method. Subjects are 
too much mixed up, the transition from one to another is too abrupt, 
and for the general reader many expressions would be unintelligible 
without more explanation. But we feel far too well pleased with 
any effort in the direction of these studies, in however simple and 
unpretending a form, to care to enter into any criticism of minor 
imperfections. In the roughest shape, whatever Swedenborg has 
said on these great themes, carries its precious weight with it wher- 
ever it goes, and those who can detect the true from the false metal 
will not fail to find the genuine treasure here, and be thankful for 
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even this humble but praiseworthy attempt to put these great prin- 
ciples more widely before the studious and thinking world. 





Manuals of Religious Instruction. Bible Series. No.1. Bible 
Stories for the Youngest Classes. Prepared by a Committee 
of the American New-Church Sabbath School Association. 
New York: The New-Church Board of Publication, No. 20 
Cooper Union. 1883. 


This is a little Teacher’s Manual, a small and attractive vol- 
ume of 219 pages, containing forty-two Bible stories covering the 
most important events of sacred history from Genesis to the Reve- 
lation, They are entirely new in method, among our usual Sunday- 
School helps, and are new in the higher sense of partaking of the 
New Church in some most precious qualities. These are first, a 
careful adaptation to a little child’s mind and to his religious per- 
ceptions or sense of the holy and Divine; and, secondly, a most 
reverent and tender handling of the holy letter of the Word and of 
the sacred themes treated of. The wholly informal, direct and 
practical way in which the Lessons are put before the teacher for 
her to put again in her own language and manner before her little 
class, is something entirely unique in textbook literature. It would 
be next to impossible to use it mechanically and almost as impossi- 
ble not to find it full of vigorous inspiration, if the teacher be gifted 
with the teaching faculty at all. It is a little hand-book that par- 
ents and teachers of young children of whatever Christian denomi- 
nation, would, we believe, find to be a treasure of rare value. We 
wish it might find a wide introduction into Sunday-Schools both in 
and out of the New Church. 





NOTES. 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION. 


The recent meeting of the Cenvention in Boston, was as un- 
eventful as it had been expected to be eventful. No new measures 
were enacted, and little beside routine business attended to. As 
often happens in the absence of work to do, there was a tendency 
shown toward undoing good work already accomplished, but this 
was happily checked by the conservative spirit of the body, and by 
a sense of the manifest impropriety of a partial representation of the 
church undoing what had been enacted by a much fuller and more 
truly representative meeting. This disposition to undo was shown 
in a motion to rescind the vote of Convention last year appropriating 
the “Latin Fund” to the purchase and distribution of Latin editions 
of Swedenborg, now being published by the American Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society under the careful editorship ot 
Rev. Samuel H. Worcester. After the somewhat disappointing 
report of the Board of Publication to the effect that this fund had not 
been already thus appropriated, notwithstanding the vote of Conven- 
tion a year ago, simply because of some formalities of trifling im- 
portance, it was indeed a shock to many members to hear the prop- 
osition that the Convention should rescind the vote altogether and 
leave the money for the disposal of the Board in other ways; and 
on the ground that the employment of this fund for the Latin edition, 
was of questionable utility. We are not at all disposed to charge 
the new Board with a disposition to deal unfairly or in an arbrtrary 
manner with any monéy intrusted to them. Any such purpose was 
emphatically repudiated by members of the Board. But we must 
at the same time regard as unfortunate this first exhibition of the 
Board’s efficiency in carrying out the wishes of Convention. The 
discussion of the motion to rescind resulted in a considerable modifi- 
cation of the Convention’s first action, directing, namely: The Board 
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of Publications to deliver over the “Latin Fund” without interest to 
the American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society for it to 
use at its discretion in the publishing of the Latin works. The new 
Board may not see in this action what we think others may in time 
come to see,namely: That the Convention has in a measure repudi+ 
ated the services of its own nominal agent, and trusted or transferred 
directly to an entirely foreign agency an important and useful 
measure. We may rejoice indeed that the “Latin Fund”’ is se- 
cured beyond question to its legitimate use in publishing the Latin 
edition; but it looks like progressing backward when we notice in 
what a strange attitude the whole transaction places our new Pub- 
lishing Board. We incorporate the Board to make it more able 
and efficient; we giveit all our money; we clearly outline a work to 
be done by a certain fund transferred; and in the first dawn of the 
infantile life of our new creature, on hearing its very first report, we 
take away from it this fund and give it toa stranger. 

Another indication of reaction was shown in certain resolu- 
tions leading to the revisions of the Rules on the Priesthood adopted 
unanimously last year. The discussion did not reveal with any 
clearness what object was really sought in this proposed revision. 
It was urged that a certain Association did not find the new titles or 
functions congenial, and desired some modification—but it was re- 
markable that the Association referred to was not represented in 
Convention last year, and has apparently taken no notice of the new 
rules whatever. Practically it was like asking the Convention to 
conform toan Association which had stood aloof. But, asa matter of 
fact, no formal complaint was,to our knowledge, offered to Convention 
from the Association referred to, and thus there was no rea] ground for 
any action of Convention in this matter. The opening of the question 
at all only indicated how difficult would be the task of arriving ata 
more satisfactory statement than that which had been so happily 
adopted a yearago. It was gratifying to notice here again a strong 
conservative force in the Convention, which stoutly opposed any essen- 
tial undoing of the rules of 1882. The Committee on the Revision of 
the Constitution, through one of its most influential lay members, 
asserted that that body would feel itself unauthorized to touch the 
rules as ordered by the Convention, to be embodied in the new Con- 
stitution. The most remarkable phase of this discussion was the 
proposition of the original mover, that the modification of the rules 
be referred to the Committee on the Revision of the Constitution; 
and this again amended by another, referring the matter to the 
Executive Committee! The reason given was that it wa8 not any 
substantial change that was proposed, but only a matter of defini- 
tion. What an interesting spectacle! The Convention through its 
Committee on Ecclesiastical Affairs, drawing up rules on the order 
and funetions of the ministry, and then turning them over to its Exec- 
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utive Committee for better definition! O where will our “new” 
wisdom end? Happily the good sense of Convention so far prevailed 
as to restrict the whole matter to that of simply defining the rules 
or terms adopted, and to refer this duty to the Committee on 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, in which the rules themselves originated. This 
committee is to report finally to the Committee on Revision. The 
Committee on Revision are already aware, as one of its members 
stated in the course of the discussion, that the order of the ministry 
is so central and essential a part of the constitution, that, unless the 
church is agreed upon this as a basis, or starting point, it is not likely 
to arrive at any satisfactory arrangement of other details. 

On the whole we rejoice in the exhibition of a healthy, sound 
judgment prevailing over some hasty and unexpected assaults on 
what seemed settled questions of order and of use, in the proceedings 
of the General Convention. The report of the Committee on Revision 
with its two constitutions submitted for the thoughtful consideration 
of the church, but deferring all action further than continuing the 
committee, was a wise measure, and one which we interpreted rather 
in the sense of careful and deliberate progress, than of delay or in- 
difference. The Review will have more to say on the subject of the 
proposed new forms of organizations in a future number, when we 
shall have had time to consider their relative merits. 

In the absence of important transactions in its business sessions, 
some other aspects of the recent meeting call for comment. The 
small representation from distant parts of the country was doubtless 
owing in part to the change in time of meeting from that originally 
announced. This was an unfortunate step, but the experience led 
to what we trust will be a permanent practice, the fixing definitely 
in Convention itself the time of meeting. As regards the pledges of 
the association and societies entertaining the Convention to do all in 
their power to make the meeting a successful one, these were fully 
carried out. Not only were the provisions for the comfort, con- 
venience and social enjoyment of the delegates and visitors by the 
friends in Boston, and the Massachusetts association most kind and 
liberal, but the admirable system, quiet and orderly management 
noticeable in all the appointments, and in the conduct of all concerned, 
was in itself, a wholesome and pleasant thing to witness. It is true 
that this is only a Boston tradition, and what every one has come to 
expect, in coming under the hospitable roof of that old mother church, 
but for this very reason, it is too apt to be overlooked in estimating 
the pros and cons of the arrangements of the meeting. Where the 
host is so careful and conscientious in doing his duty, the guest may 
well defer as far as possible to his convenience. Happily, for 
next year, the date of the meeting at Philadelphia is fixed by the Con- 
vention’s vote, and we may look forward to a large and complete 
representation of all sections of the country and church. 
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The several conferences held during Convention were well 
attended, and participated in with lively interest. They all had a 
very practical tendency, and in this respect, were an improvement 
on many previous ones. They were in substance earnest appeals to 
the members present, to sustain in every possible way three great 
uses, the Theological School, the Missions and the Publications of the 
New Church. In such “ultimates” there is always felt a power 
which is lacking in mere abstract discussions. 





THE MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


The Conference had a very pleasant meeting in Brockton, char- 
acterized by much unity of sentiment, which was due, no doubt, in 
great measure to the fact that the great majority of members in at- 
tendance was from Massachusetts, owing to the change in the time 
of meeting. Several topics of interest to the general Church were 
brought up, chief among which were the use of the Divine names 
in worship, and Mr. Ager’s paper on the Constitution of 
the Church. The two papers presented by Class I. on the 
former subject were ably prepared, but it was very evi- 
dent that they both, although apparently upon opposite sides of the 
question, originated in the same fundamental error, that no other 
than a purely critical and absolute use of the Word is to be regarded 
as allowable, or at least as the true one,even in the worship of the 
Church. This principle, which has pervaded our thinking from 
the beginning, has done no little mischief in other respects, but it 
has particularly well-nigh stifled all true devotional and religious sen- 
timent among us. So long as accurate scholarship is made the 
measure of our liturgical and devotional efforts, it is evident that, 
while we may have very perfect, or very literal, renderings of the 
meaning of the sacred text, and faultless grammar in our prayers 
and hymns, we shall have little else; and, setting aside altogether 
the fact that our Lord Himself in His own practice conformed to 
the usage of His time, in His use and citation of the Septuagint 
version, and reading of Adonai in the synagogue, instead of 
Jehovah, in the Hebrew Scriptures (Luke iv: 17-19), we are of 
opinion that the Church must be far from the state of genuine 
external worship of the Lord when she cannot in her public services 
adhere to the version of the Scriptures in common use among the 
people, but obliges them to adopt foreign and strange forms to 
which their ears are unaccustomed, and which have the effect of 
constantly drawing off the attention of the worshiper from the bus- 
iness before him, to the language in which his devotions are ex- 
pressed. 

The other question, treated in Mr. Ager’s paper, which con- 
sisted principally of quotations from Swedenborg, selected evidently 
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to support a foregone conclusion,—the conclusion, namely, that the 
Church is a wholly sférztual thing, and that we have no authority 
for what is called the visible, or outwardly-organized Church,— 
was pretty thoroughly discussed from the opposite point of view by 
most of the members present, and while we think the views ex- 
pressed were on the whole just, we could not but feel that some- 
thing is still lacking in the ordinary conception of the Church and 
its organization, which only the diligent study of the history of 
past churches, and especially of the primitive Christian times, in the 
light of our doctrines, can fully supply. That every dispensation 
and even every particular church or religious sect which has ex- 
isted in the world, has found it necessary, not only for the propaga- 
tion of its doctrines, but for its very existence and perpetuation, to 
adopt some form of external organization, is a truth which, although 
Mr. Ager will doubless consider the argument as savoring of an 
Old-Church standpoint rather than that of the New, we find it im- 
possible to ignore. Admitting, merely for the sake of the argu- 
ment, what we are, however, very far from believing, that Sweden- 
borg nowhere teaches the necessity of such organization, it appears 
to us that the history of all previous churches and denominations 
effectually demonstrates this need. As to what particular form is 
best, this will of course be matter of discussion, but we believe that 
the primitive model, and especially the diocesan and parish organiz- 
ation, which certainly existed throughout the Christian Church as 
early as the beginning of the third century, and which yet remains 
to be tried on a large scale in our Church, will eventually be found 
to be the one best adapted to our purpose, and to the varying states 
and conditions of our. people. 

In this form of constitution, in which the whole body of people 
who are willing to unite together in the performance of Church 
work, and in the support of Divine worship, may be considered as 
belonging to the Church and entitled to all her spiritual privileges 
and rights, only the temporal government and offices of trust and 
responsibility, and the regulation of the financial and other material 
concerns of the body being, as a general rule, reserved for the 
Church proper, or baptized and professed members resident within 
her limits, we have, it seems to us, a complete solution of Mr. Ager’s 
difficulties, especially of that one which he dwells so much upon, of 
our assuming to decide as to who are of the Church and who are 
not; since, under this arrangement, the distinction relates, as we 
have said, only to the temporal and not to the spiritual concerns of 
the Church, and cannot be made to take on the appearance of pro- 
nouncing judgment upon men’s spiritual states. We hail the time, 
therefore, when the New Church shall be willing to study Church 
history and give this ancieht and time-honored form of ecclesiastical 
government a fair trial. 
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THE ABUSE OF GOOD MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


In one respect we are sorry to have to lament a departure 
from the honorable traditions of the Boston Convention. We 
refer to the musical part of the religious service. We have 
always looked upon our great annual church gatherings, and 
especially when held in Boston, as destined to fill no un- 
important part of their use in affording something approaching a 
model of the conduct of the public worship of the church, and 
as setting before the visitors from small, remote and feeble societies 
something of the dignity and beauty of the church services which 
should be at once instructive, inspiring and encouraging to them in 
their efforts at home. With the tastes and principles governing the 
Boston society in its church music we have nothing to do, and 
would be careful not to criticise anything that was of purely local 
concern; but we feel that at the’services of the General Conven- 
tion every member has a right to expect and demand that the re- 
ligious services shall approach, as far as possible, our highest stand- 
ard of excellence, and that they shall embody, as far as possible, 
those principles which the church at large may be regarded as in- 
dorsing and sanctioning, if not commending. It is not necessary 
to enter here upon the prevalent evil of the “choir abuse ” which 
has so invaded the public worship of the non-liturgic denomina- 
tions as to deprive their music almost entirely of anything like a 
religious use. We had hoped at one time that the New Church was 
forever above this sort of abuse, and we were accustomed in days 
gone by to look upon the music of the Boston Society as affording 
a noble example of the spirit in which the musical part of a New 
Church service should be conducted. Nowhere as in the New 
Church, and in no quarter of the church more than in Boston, has 
the principle been insisted upon that music is admissible in religious 
services only as an expression of devout feeling, and if vocal, as 
being in language in which all can intelligently enter and really 
share—if not as singers, at least as hearers. Where outside of 
Boston could we look for so excellent an example of New Church 
religious music, free from the vicious tendencies which, even in the 
New Church, are unhappily encroaching upon this sacred precinct? 
With a fine and powerful organ, a choir of some fifty or more 
voices, an accomplished organist, and with the traditions and teach- 
ing of the past fifty years or more in the culture of New Church 
music, why could not the Convention have enjoyed a taste of real 
elevated and elevating church music, after the ideal we have so 
long been striving for, in place of an unhappy exhibition of some 
of the worst abuses to which music is subjected in churches which 
make no pretensions to the lofty principles so eloquently main- 
tained in our own body. That the noblest hymn of the New 
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Church, that inserted in the Book of Worship under the special 
title of the “ Te Dominum: a Hymn of Glorification to the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ should be performed in church on a Sunday evening, 
not as the culminating act of praise in the course of the service it- 
self, but as a mere voluntary or exhibition piece before the Word 
had been opened or the minister had entered the pulpit, the people 
sitting with closed books and a vast majority of them taking no 
intelligent part in the performance whatever, many to our knowl- 
edge not even knowing what was being sung, much less where to 
turn to i¢ in their liturgies,—that this should have occurred at a 
great gathering of the Churchin Boston, is what we would at one 
time have regarded as an impossibility. Disappointing as any mere 
musical “ performance” of such a solemn and significant anthem as 
this would be on any occasion, on this most interesting one, to rob 
this music so entirely of its re/igious use, was little less than cruel. 
We could not but recall in comparison the solemn but earnest and 
rapt devotion in which the analogous “Te Deum” is sung or listened 
to in the services of the Anglican or Roman churches; and 
even the strong and hearty unisonal chanting of this, our own great 
hymn, by the whole congregation, standing, at one of the services 
during the Convention meeting in New York some years ago. 
Why is it, the question would force itself on us, must we of 
the New Church rob everything of its religious meaning and high- 
est use just at those times and in those places where there would 
seem to be the most fitting occasion and the most adequate means? 
In this instance particularly, the disappointment was greater, from 
the fact that the singers, the organist, and choir director, were of 
ability worthy the place and the service entrusted tothem. The Ze 
Dominum as set was an original composition, full of genuine religious 
feeling and of no ordinary technical merit; the whole was sacrificed 
by the entire absence of anything like a religious purpose or feeling 
in the introduction of it where it was. People listened to it with 
closed books and with the same kind of half sentimental and halt 
amused attention with which they are accustomed generally to listen 
to “voluntary”? performances of choirs, namely, as to certain 
things not quite fit to be introduced into the service itself, 
but which to gratity the senses of the hearers or the ambition of 
the singers, must be allowed a place somewhere. The time occu- 
pied by the usual solemn introduction of the divine service in the 
church in Boston, opening the Word upon the Pulpit, the uttering 
of a single sacred senténce with the brief repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer by the united congregation, and then a summons to all to 
unite by following in their books in this grand hymn of the New 
Church to that Lord whom it alone can truly adore—the time 
for this would not have occupied more than that of the rather 
meaningless prelude by which the unannounced performance was 
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introduced; but the diffference in the enjoyment and the rea 
benefit of the excellent music by all who participated, both 
singers and hearers, would have been beyond estimate. As it 
was, it was a great and useful opportunity lost. 

But the misplacing of the Ze Dominum was only one example 
of this most unhappy abuse of good music which the Convention 
was compelled to endure in Boston. At the Sunday evening ser- 
vice, the same at which the Ze Dominum had been so signally dis- 
honored, immediately after the Lord’s Prayer was introduced the 
following anthem: 

“I will lay me down in peace and sleep, for thou Lord only 
dost make me to dwell in safety.” 

Far be it from us to treat of these sacred words or of 
the service of the Church at any time with irreverence, but in 
the very name of ad/ that is reverent what in the world was 
the reason for introducing this anthem here? That the music 
was soothing and very sweet, and thoroughly religious in 
spirit, does not render a whit less absurd and offensive to any intel- 
ligent worshiper, the introduction of such a passage here. If the 
music fitted the words the offense was only doubled, for the words 
were of themselves unfit as possible. Does any one pretend that, 
out of place as the words were literally, there is anything in their 
spiritual sense that determined the choice of them here? Are we 
not driven to the miserable acknowledgement that here in our own 
New Church we admit things to be sung at the most sacred times 
merely because it is a convenient time to insert some pleasing music 
that we want to bring in for zts own sake, however meaningless or 
out of place the words! If we were to suppose that there was the 
least regard to the appropriateness of the words here chosen, we 
could only repeat a suggestion which we heard from another at the 
time, that a more fitting place for their introduction would be be- 
fore the sermon rather than before the Lesson from the Word. 
However, we had hardly recovered from the disturbance which 
this worse than blunder had occasioned us, notwithstanding our 
best endeavors to see it in some justifying light, when we were com- 
pelled to witness a still worse abuse in the offertory which did pre- 
cede the sermon, being a passage sung by a number of voices in the 
choir, the words of which were not announced, and were necessarily 
undistinguishable to almost every person present. Was not this 
again a case of mere sensuous gratification with no religious pur- 
pose? If the music is for the sake of the words, why should not 
the words in every case be either announced from the Book of 
Worship, or if not contained there, then distinctly read from the 
chancel before the congregation? In the Episcopal churches this 
principle is so scrupulously maintained that the words of the special 
“ anthems” are frequently printed or written in the bulletins of the 
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service posted at their church entrance. Had we not in this one 
service of our New Church seen exemplified every form of those 
worst abuses whose existence we have deplored and condemned 
elsewhere, namely, (a) irreverent use of sacred words in intro- 
ducing them as mere musical performances before the beginning of 
Divine worship; (b) the abuse of the holy letter of the Word in 
making it a mere” handle by which to introduce pleasing music to 
the ear of the congregation; (c) the introduction of music as a 
mere sensuous entertainment by allowing words to be sung of 
which the worshipers had, or could have, no knowedge. 

We are prepared to be accused of giving an exaggerated im- 
portance to these everyday occurrences, and thus making too sore 
a grievance of a trifling matter. To those who think of these 
things as indeed trifles, we can say nothing in our defence; but so 
long as we regard the public worship of the New Church as a 
reality and as neither “ empty externals” nor “mere representa- 
tives,” we cannot regard as trifling the openly tolerated abuse of 
any feature of our religious service. 





“GENERAL PASTORS” AND “PRESIDING 
MINISTERS.” 


It would appear from discussions in Convention and elsewhere 
that there exists in some minds a difficulty in determining what 
functions really are allotted, by the Convention’s Rules on the 
Priesthood, to General Pastors, and what to Presiding Ministers. 
The obscurity arises possibly from a misconception as to the real 
purpose of the rules, or a willingness to see in them a certain re- 
strictive force which they either do not contain at all, or which, if 
contained, did not originate inthem. In brief, it will help to re- 
move the difficulty if the General Pastorate be looked upon as pure- 
ly a provision and not a restriction, The Convention has simply 
provided for the function and office of a General Pastor for such As- 
sociations as desire it; in the same way it has provided for installed 
Pastors where societies desire these. The rules do not say what 
ministers who are not installed Pastors shall, or shall not,do. They 
do, however, define what an installed Pastor may do. In the same 
manner, the rules do not define what the President of an Associa- 
tion, whether layman or clergyman, shall or shall not do, as such; 
but they do say what a.General Pastor shall do, as such. The only 
new restriction introduced in the rules is not a restriction on Pre- 
siding Ministers, but rather on the General Pastors, forbidding them 
to exercise their functions when not actually presiding over some 
general body of the Church. The order of General Pastors consists 
of certain men whose qualifications are indorsed by Associations and 
approved by the whole church body. The Associations have the 
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option to choose their Presiding Ministers out of this order, or 
what is the same thing, have a man of their own choice 
introduced into this order, or to choose their President without re- 
gard to the Convention’s provision. If they choose a layman 
or a minister whom they do not wish to regard as a General 
Pastor, they act entirely within their prerogatives in so doing; 
but if the lay President or the Presiding Minister complain that 
the ordaining or other episcopal powers are not given him, 
this is not the fault of the new rules any more than of 
the old. The language of the rules, indeed, implies that all Pre- 
siding Ministers will be of the order of General Pastors, as if looking 
to this as the complete realization of the plan; but they do not re- 
quire Associations to organize themselves under either Presiding 
Ministers or General Pastors, any more than they require societies 
to conduct their worship only under installed Pastors. It would 
seem as if the term “ Presiding Ministers” was preserved in the 
rules for the main purpose of putting a check upon the General 
Pastorate, limiting the exercise of this function to the term of actual 
presidency over a general body. 
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In our last annual report the lines of work which seemed to fall 
within the special province of this Society were enumerated as follows: 
(1) To place Swedenborg’s works in every permanent public library 
in this country and abroad where they will be received. (2) To sup- 
ply to missionaries all of Swedenborg’s works they are able to sell, 
and to make the prices such as to place them within the reach of all 
who really want them. (3) To translate the works into foreign lan- 
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guages and secure their circulation. (4) To offer the works to clergy- 
men at such a price as will ensure their coming into the hands of all 
who willread them. (5) To putinto the hands of our own clergy and 
of all students of Swedenborg, the works in the language in which they 
were written, as the very foundation stones on which all useful Church 
work must rest. And the hope was expressed that the limited in- 
come of the Society from its invested funds would be largely increased 
by the contributions of those who appreciate the importance of these 
uses and who desire to promote them. This hope has not been real- 
ized. But five contributions have been received, amounting to sixty- 
four dollars. In consequence of this the Society has been compelled 
to draw largely upon its investments to carry through the work which 
it had undertaken. 

Since the first of January the Treasurer has been receiving pay- 
ments on the mortgage of $40,000 invested in Chicago at eight per 
ceut., and has been investing the amounts on real estate security at 


six and five per cent. On May ist the invested funds amounted to 
$47,242, and the amount on deposit $4,126 29. The stereotype plates 
owned by the Society have cost about $15,000, and type, furniture, 
fixtures, library and other property about $3,500. 

The income for the year from invested funds has been $4.054 89; 
from sales, $1,382.51; from donations, $64. Total, $5,501.40. 

The expenditures have been as follows: 


For Paper 

We PED WOE s Cu dice dda 0s ce cu seseteneeses césndiendbhonseibinieens 

For Binding 

i Ne Se nes van ver abeals vs susababeoeksnmalaaelnb oe 2,737 
For New English Plates 

For New Type 

For Foreign Translations 

For Purchase GF Gorman Work ieee ccc ccccessisssctocqcesscoveces 

For Purchase of Swedenborg Library 

Por General Expenees........-.ccccccccscccccccesccccccccccvscvonse 1, : 
For Annual Report, repairs of room, etc 172 02 


Of the octavo works two thousand five hundred and ninety-six vol- 
umes have been sold, about four times the average sales of previous 
years, before the reduction of prices. This would seem to be an 


ample justification for the change. 
Of the cheap edition of the ‘‘ Four Doctrines” 113 have been sold 
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and 103 given to missionaries for sale. Total, 216. The sale of this 
work has probably been lessened by the publication and distribution 
of the separate doctrines in tract form. Of these there have been 
printed 20,000 of the ‘‘ Doctrine of Life,” 64 pages; 20,000 of the 
‘* Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture,” 96 pages; and 10,000 of the ‘* Doc- 
trine of the Lord,” 96 pages; making 4,160,000 pages published for 
gratuitous distribution. Of these there have been distributed 15,400 
of the ‘‘Doctri: e of Life,” 16,200 of the ‘‘ Doctrine of the Sacred 
Scripture,” 2,425 of the ‘‘ Doctrine of theLord.” Total, 34,025, mak- 
ing 2,793,600 pages. The greater portion of the ‘‘ Doctrine of the Sa- 
cred Scripture” was distributed to the clergy, 7,000 of them having 
been sent by the Society through the mails, the rest by the State asso- 
ciations and individuals. 

From the octavo plates there have been published 1,000 each of the 
‘*Doctrine of Life,” 48 pages; ‘‘ Intercourse between the Soul and 
the Body.” 32 pages; *‘ Sacred Scriptures,” 80 pages; ‘‘ Brief Expo- 
sition,” 96 pages; and ‘‘ Last Judgment,” 96 pages. Of these there 
have been sold of ‘‘ Brief Exposition,” 290; of ‘‘ Intercourse between 
the Soul and the Body,” 109; of ‘*Last Judyment,” 130; of ‘* Doc- 
trine of Life,” 86; of ‘‘ Sacred Scripture,” 20. And there have been 
given (mainly to missionaries for sale) of ‘** Brief Exposition,” 548; 
‘** Intercourse,” 255; ‘‘ Last Judgment,” 283; *‘Doctrine of Life,” 
213; ** Sacred Scripture,” 113. 

Of the octavo works there have been placed in public libraries 
1,142 volumes, and of the Swedenborg Library 1.800 volumes. Total, 
2,942 

In addition to the compendium announced last year, and of which 
a portion is in type, the Society has in preparation and expects to 
publish during the coming year, the ‘‘ Doctrine of Charity” in Ice- 
landic, the ‘‘ Heavenly Doctrines” in Icelandic and in Dutch, the 
chapter on Repentance from the ‘‘True Christian Religion” in 
Spanish, and the tables of Contents of the ‘* True Christian Religion,” 
the ‘‘ Four Leading Doctrines,” the ‘‘ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
‘* Divine Providence,” and ‘* Heaven and Hell,” in a sixty-four’ page 
tract, for gratuitous distribution. 

The only response to our appeal for assistance in reprinting the 
Latin works has been a sale of five copies of the Apocalypsis Revelata, 
a contribution of $50 from Mr. Abraham Garver, of Ind., and a reso- 
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lution of the General Convention, not yet carried into effect, to sup- 
ply New-Church clergymen and New-Church libraries with copies of 
the works as issued. More than two-thirds of,the income of the 
Society for the present year from investments has been spent on the 
stereotyping of the Apocalypsis Hxplicata, three volumes of which are 
nearly ready for the press. It would seem that the Society has largely 
over-estimated the interest of the Church in this important work. 

There seems to be an impression that this Society is in possession 
of all the funds it can profitably use. It will be seen that the expen- 
ditures of the Society for the past year have been very largely in ex- 
cess of the income. This, of course, cannot continue, and either the 
work must be curtailed, or contributions to the work must be re- 
ceived from those who regard it as useful. The Society has every 
facility for doing its work in the most economical way. 

During the past year 2.942 volumes have been placed in public li- 
braries; there have been sold, at prices so low as to bring them with- 
in the reach of all, about one and one-half million pages of Sweden- 
borg’s works; there have been distributed gratuitously other than to 


public libraries about three million pages of the same; and the total 
cost of doing the work has been about $2,100. In point of economy 
we are sure that our work will bear comparison with the work of any 
other Church body. It remains for the New-Church public to deter- 
mine whether this work shall be continued and extended, or shall be 
brought down to the limit of our present income from invested funds. 








